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THIS AMAZING 
BARGAIN FOR 10 DAYS | 
in you own home! 


Develop your ideas, spend your s are time 
in constructive, enjoyable work! You'll 
never realize how valuable a Remington 
Portable can be until you've used one! That 
is why we offer you TEN DAYS FREE 
TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME! Use it as 
much as you like. If you're pleased, decide 
to keep it; if not, return it at our expense. 
WE PAY ALL CHARGES! 


INVEST ONLY 10¢ A DAY 
UNDER THIS NEW PLAN! 


It’s easy to own a Remington Portable! 
Under our factory-direct plan you get the 
newest, latest model for only 10¢ a day! 
Yes—for less than the daily cost of a _ 
of cigarettes or a soda you can O 
Remington Portable! And you won't 4 
spending 10¢ a day—you'll be INVESTING 
it in a valuable piece of property that will 
give you a lifetime of service! Something 
that will save the whole family time. 
energy... money! Dad will use it for busi- 
ness, plans and ideas. Mother for corre- 
spondence. Sister for club work or to study 
typing. Brother for school work. Truly, 4 
family possession that’s invaluable! 


FAMOUS MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


When you deal with Remington Rand you 
must be satisfied in every respect—or back 
goes your money! Your Remington DeLuxe 
Portable is guaranteed by the world’s larg- 
est portable manufacturers to be a genuine, 
brand-new machine—NOT A REBUILT! 
It has all the modern features of expensive, 
office typewriters: standard four-row key- 
board, automatic ribbon reverse, two-color 
ribbon shift, handset tabulator, composition 
keys, line spacer, adjustable margin stops— 
my | PLUS the famous NOISELESS 
FEATURE that makes this machine type in a 
hushed'‘whisper. YoucantypeANY WHERE, 
day or night, without disturbing others! And it’s 
PORTABLE—easily carried wherever you go. 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON! 


It doesn’t cost a penny to get the details of 
this sensational 10¢ a day plan! Just send 
for the FREE illustrated” catalog that de- 
scribesall seven Remington Portable models 
and tells about the 10 day free trial offer. 
Mail the coupon today! There is no obliga- 
tion whatever. Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 
208-11, Buffalo, New York. 


REMINGTON RAND 
OFFERS YOU 
LOW 10¢-A-DAY TERMS 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
FREE TYPING COURSE 
SHIPPING COST PREPAID 
AND 
THE GREAT REMINGTON 
NOISELESS PORTABLE 
THAT HELPS YOU TO 
THINK BETTER! 
WRITE BETTER! 
TYPE BETTER! 


REE Home TYPING course 


It’s easy to typewrite! You can learn to 
type right in your own home. We give 
you absolutely FREE a 19-page course 


that teaches you the Touch System. In- 
structions so simple and easy to follow 
that even a child can learn to become a 
Touch Typist. With this FREE typing 
course anyone can type swiftly and ac- 
curately in an amazingly short time! 


DOUBLE DUTY CARRYING CASE 
A smart looking, sturdy case built of 
3-ply wood, covered with duPont Fabric. 
Doubles as an overnight bag, picnic box, 
etc.! Cushioned to give your Remington 
safe transportation, 
































THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 
The All Nude Eel Football Team Goes Into Action 


“Ti ROOSEVELT, °40, Coach, 
Manager and Quarterback of the 
team, as well as President and Registrar 
of Nude Eel College, was sitting on the 
bench watching the third quarter of The 
Big Game. The score was 46 to 2, with 
three years to go. 

‘“Justy” Black had just been chased 
to the bench with a warning because he 
took too long to make up his mind 
whether to wear a black helmet or a 
white one. It was quite a loss to the 
team, because he hed bese pretty swell 
to use in a pinch, running the ends and 
taking the Referee’s whistle away from 
him when he wasn’t looking. 

‘‘Jeems” Farley, Trainer and Rubber, 
sat next to the C., M., Q., P., R., with 
one foot in the water bucket and holding 
all the players’ numbers in his lap, and 
wouldn’t give them out until he saw 
how well they were playing. 

The little mascots, with their backs 
to the field, sat adoringly around on the 
ground before Coach Del and Jeems, 
sucking sponges. 

The bench on which they sat was a 
little bit of a bench with only room for 
the two of them. All the substitutes 
were up in the stands cheering the Coach 
and Trainer wildly, and once in a while 
hissing the team. 


OACH DEL, in a rousing pep talk, 
had criticized the former Coach 
“Hub” Hoover for using eleven men in 
the lineup for most of the important 
games, and had said that that was too 
blamed many men, and it would cost 
too much for shoe cleats and sweaters, 
to say nothing of the soap and towels 
they used in the showers, and that when 
he took over he'd play a tougher sched- 
ule with a five man team. This didn’t 
seem feasible, however, when he saw the 
size of the other team, so he explained 
that the reason he had 20614 men on 
the field in uniform was because of the 
circumstances. To win a victory required 
a preponderance of flesh, and while he 
might have a hundred or more than was 
absolutely necessary, it was better to run 
up a big score than to lose or tie, which 
of course might happen with an eleven 
man team. 


The crowd sitting in the stands were 
a little inclined to be critical of the 
manoeuvre on “Justy” Black, but the C., 
M., Q., P., R., only smiled and turned 
around and thumbed his nose at “Ben- 
ny” Mussolini and “Herry’” Hitler, who 
had stolen the programs and were run- 
ning off the field. He shook his other 
fist at ““Jappy” Japan, who had started a 
fight of his own completely outside the 
ball park. This took the crowd’s mind 
off “Justy” as well as off the game, and 
the mascots all congratulated the C., M., 
Q., P. R. on his most excellent 
strategy. 


HE Coach looked out on the field 

and signalled a play which he knew 
would thoroughly confound the opposi- 
tion. The team went into a huddle, 
which huddle covered all of the field 
back of the 35 yard line, and when they 
came out each player was carrying a 
football. He then signalled for a kick, 
and while the play was down on the 35 
yard line they all moved up to the 50 
yard line, and, spreading over two city 
blocks, kicked. 

Now no opposition team of eleven 
men can catch 20614 footballs, so 108 
of the Nude Eel team recovered the balls 
and ran for 108 touchdowns. It is true 
that most of them ran in different direc- 
tions, but after they had made the touch- 
downs, if there wasn’t a goal post back 
of them one was erected by the WPA, 
and the score stood. 

This tremendous victory was sufficient 
reason to discharge from the rosters of 
the college, without returning their tui- 
tion, everybody who wasn’t a freshman, 
and that is the reason, my friends, that 
Nude Eel, since that game, won't play 
colleges which have the freshman rule 
in effect. 

I hope you won’t write for a book of 
tules, since the constant changes neces- 
sary for the welfare of the team and the 
C., M., Q., P., R., make it obligatory to 
create rules while the game is in prog- 
ress, and surely even you are smart 
enough to know that if everybody knew 
the rules, there is just no telling what 
might happen. 

—Harry NEWMAN. 
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WINGS 


FOR 


WoRnDs 


Reach for your telephone. The 


world is at your finger tips. Sixty- 
seven million times a day some 
one talks to some one over a Bell 
telephone. It’s a national habit... 
and the Bell System a 


national institution. 


BELL TELEPHONE. SYSTEM 





Women and Children First 
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CROSS 


ISPATCHES from Rome tell us 
that the Italian army has begun its 
annual war games. What makes this 
item news is the fact that they've begun 
them at home. 


Now that that invention of the devil, 
daylight-saving time, has ceased, 
the evenings are long and crepuscular. 
We like to sit in the gathering dark, 
chewing our frayed moustaches, and re- 
flecting on the fact that we are not long 
for this world. The thought is happy; it 
helps us to digest intelligences like the 
following: 
You may now buy tiny tinted shades, 
to put on your spectacles. 





A manufacturer is preparing to matr- 
ket a table with Ae legs, which ad- 
just themselves to any irregularities in 
your flooring. 

Industrial chemists have just devised 
a new kind of butter, which contains no 
fat and no calories, which won't turn 
rancid, and which eliminates Bossy, the 
cow. 

Last, and worst, an elastic telephone 
cord has been devised; and a new tele- 
phone instrument will dial your favorite 
numbers itself, at the word of command. 

When our venerable father heard of 
inventions like the foregoing, he used 
to cackle and utter this verse: ‘““A thou- 





sand bucks and a bundle of hay, Is all 
one thing, come Judgment Day.” Then 
he would spit, sometimes with great 
force and accuracy. 


T HAS now come to the point where 

it is impossible to apply a pencil to 
a piece of paper without winding up 
with something that looks like a lady's 
hat. 


UT IN Greenville, Pennsylvania, we 
have a correspondent who keeps us 
busy ooting up on the weird facts he 
aims at our desk. His latest contribution 
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takes the form of dialogue, which we 
publish herewith, without benefit of any 
research. 

“A cheery good morning to you lady. 
How’s your vacuum cleaner working?’’ 

“That I can’t say, mister. Never had 
one of those contraptions.” 

“What! Can’t see how you've man- 
aged to get along without the modern, 
improved Super-Sweeper De Luxe that 
lifts the yoke with marvelous ease from 
the shoulders of millions of housewives 
throughout the land, and now sells at 
an amazingly low figure which can be 
paid for by a few insignificant monthly 
installments while it astonishes you with 
its truly superlative performance, which 
I'll be only too happy to demonstrate on 
that beautiful living room rug there 





without the slightest obligation on your 
part if only you'll let me step in iad —” 

“Oh, so that’s what you want! Well, 
come on in.” 

“Now lady, just to demonstrate be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt the Super- 
Sweeper De Luxe’s remarkable ability 
to clean and brighten, I'll first scatter 
on the rug a couple o’ handfuls of plain 
road dust I’ve got here in a sack... 
and to further prove that the Super- 
Sweeper doesn’t balk at anything I'll add 
a shovelful of fine ashes from your fire- 
place here, and now top it off with an- 
other one of soot.” 

“My land—what a mess! And on my 





new rug! Now if you can’t get every bit 
of it off—” 

“My dear lady, banish such fears. 
When you behold what happens after 
the new and improved Super-Sweeper 
De Luxe has finished its miraculous per- 
formance, you'll join the millions of 


CURRENTS 


amazed and happy housewives who own 
one . . . Now, madam, where’s your 
electric switch?” 

“Switch? Why, we don’t have elec- 
tricity in this house.” 


HE NAVAJO word for motorcycle 
means ‘‘son of an automobile.” Po- 
lite fellows, those Navajos. 


As IF there weren’t enough trouble 

around lately, with the Sino-Japa- 
nese situation, the Hemingway-Eastman 
crisis, and the storm windows still wait- 
ing to be put on, we uncovered a dandy 
feud brewing in the exchange files of 
newspapers this month. 

Way out west in Kansas, the “Dalbey 
Tribune” had this to say: 

“We enjoyed the wedding of Hank 
Blackstone and Birdie Nelson. Hank al- 
ways has had big ideas, which may ex- 
plain why he married Birdie, who weighs 
182 pounds.” 

Which brought the “Atchison Daily 
Globe” thumping into the fray, with: 

“The Globe submits that the above 
paragraph lacks decency and that the 
Dalbey Tribune is a disgrace to Kansas 
journalism, which has always been pure 
and unsullied. The Tribune should be 
thrown into the creek, and its editor 
should be ostracized.” 





HE bed situation is one of those that 

chronically perturb us. A bed is, in 
reality, the only paradise men will ever 
find. In bed you Jive, as a watch ticks; 
no jolts, no retreats, no interruptions. 

Unfortunately, the world is full of 
lily-gilders, and they keep interfering 
with the bed situation. Certain commer- 
cial interests market elbow pillows, 
bundling beds, and other things too 
horrible to mention; and these same ser- 
pents have had the moxie to advise peo- 
ple to sleep raw. 

Most recently, a Los Angeles couple 
named King has been bringing discredit 
on beds. Mr. King claims his wife brings 








several relatives to bed with her every 
night, wherefore he demands a divorce. 
Mrs. King says her husband makes her 
go to bed at 7:00 p.m., wherefore she 
demands a divorce. 

It is not necessary to probe the impli- 
cations of this couple’s dreadful conduct. 
The precious pair should get their di- 
vorces; and they should be forced, in 
future, to sleep standing up; they should 
be enjoined from bed forever. 


RECENTLY authenticated documents 

show that William Randolph Hearst 
himself swam over from his yacht and 
gnawed a hole in the Maine, scuttling 
her and precipitating the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Wonder what he'll do to pre- 
cipitate the war with Japan. 


WE READ with grief the exploits of 

those professors who recently got 
into the Grand Canyon. They proposed, 
as you will remember, to climb two land- 
islands, Shiva Temple and Wotan’s 
Throne, there to discover prehistoric 
forms of life preserved intact down 
through the ages. 

Under no circumstances should these 
— be allowed out again, even if 

yrannosaurus Rex himself beckons. A 
repetition of this occurrence will force us 
to take drastic action: we will initiate an 
editorial campaign; we will write our 
congressman. 

It is not that the professors failed to 
find prehistoric life, trapping only a 
chipmunk with a gray stripe, and a 
bunny rabbit; it is not that prospectors 
were soon found, who had climbed Shiva 
Temple and Wotan’s Throne a dozen 
times, marring the splendid isolation: 
these things are misfortunes, mercifully 
to be condoned. 

The thing that irritates us is that 
whether they find misfortune or success, 
professors do not belong in the Grand 
Canyon. The Grand Canyon is one of 
God's most majestic works; but profes- 
sors, like sparrows, prove the Almighty’s 
sense of humor. 

So long as the old gentlemen stay in 
the colleges, purring over their tea, they 
are good stuff. They like to have their 
little joke, and they lecture happily and 
forever. They are benign. 

Sometimes, it is true, they sight a 
lucrative Chair coming vacant, or feel 
an over-ambitious junior instructor press- 
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ing up from behind. At such times, they 
plaster on the war-paint and file their 
teeth to needle-points, and cease to purr 
at tea-time. But even thus, in their rage, 
they do not improve God’s open coun- 
try. There is something immoral about 
a professor bumbling around the Grand 
Canyon, like a house-cat on an altar. 
They shall not be allowed to go there 
again. 


MARION DAVIES has converted the 

dog-house on her estate into a 
guest-house; her guests have not con- 
verted her estate into a dog-house, as 
was at first alleged, due to an error. 


A RETIRED grocer in Chicago, named 

Anton Grosser, set himself to study 
human beings, some seven years ago. He 
wanted to find out why people say what 
they do, and do what they do. 

Recently Anton on neatly 
dressed, at police headquarters in Chi- 
cago. “I’m going insane,” he said loud- 
ly, “insane, do you understand?” 

Before they could reach him, he per- 
ished. 


WHEN John T. Cooper, attorney for 
the Oklahoma Industrial Welfare 
commission, prepares a list there™ are 
few who would say that he is not thor- 
ough. As a matter of record, when he 
listed the indispensable articles compris- 
ing the minimum requirements of the 
modern working girl recently, some told 
him that it was entirely too adequate. 
The yearly allowance of $221.00, they 
said, could be cut down to $217.00. He 
had included, it seems, an item of four 
dollars for bloomers! 


N INTERESTING experiment was 
recently conducted in Chicago in 
connection with the infantile paralysis 
epidemic which kept 300,000 pupils 
home from school; the lessons were 
broadcast over a six-station radio hookup. 
We old-timers remember when radio 
was for the benefit of the bedridden and 
the hospitalized, when entertainment was 
brought to those who could not go out 


and attend shows and so forth. There | 


were vaudeville acts for the unfortunates 
and all kinds of amusements. Now, there 
are vaudeville acts for everybody but no 
vaudeville. When a small group in one 
place can supply the entertainment needs 
of millions it naturally detracts from the 
employment of many who were formerly 
required to supply those needs in per- 
son. 

And now it is being demonstrated that 
children can be instructed by means of 
radio when schools are closed. Is it be- 
yond the realms of possibility that in- 
struction can be standardized like com- 
edy or any radio feature, and a small 
group of teachers supply the educational 
needs of all the children? Why, of course, 
it’s possible. And will this mean even- 
tually that the teaching profession can 


do without the personnel it requires at 
present? Then what will become of the 
excess teachers? We can answer that one: 
the same thing that has become of per- 
sons in other lines who have lost their 
mesg and savings through techno. 
ogical so-called progress. 

Besides, if you have a heart, think of 
it from the standpoint of the kiddies, 
They have ‘always been hoping the 
schoolhouse would burn down, and 
think what a disappointment is in store 
for them when they learn that all the 
schoolhouses in the country could burn 
down and still they could not escape 
school. Who ever thought that little 
Oscar and little Esmeralda would ever 
have to send in their homework on an 
applause card? 


OF COURSE, we may be wrong, but 

isn’t it about time for these New 
Dealers to play something else besides 
the jack? 


HE Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

are using dogs to scent out caches of 
bootleg liquor, recent dispatches say. 

The Mounted may or may not be able 
to use this information, but we once had 
a wite-haired fox terrier that drank mar- 
tinis. He used to watch the maid undress, 
too. It preyed on her mind, and finally 
she gave notice. ‘“‘He’s so uncanny,” she 
said. 

The terrier, whose name was Chico, 
died with a bitter smile on his lips. He 
never seemed to have any real dieses 
for us; we amused him a little, that was 
all. 

Chico was probably too much of an 
egoist to join the Mounted anyway. 


‘THE Cleveland City Council was 

called together for an emergency ses- 
sion. Because they had not met for sev- 
eral weeks the councilmen were unus- 
ually vociferous about routine matters. 
After hemming and hawing around they 
finally decided to adjourn, and in fact 
were about to do so when a newspaper 
reporter asked the President of the City 
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“I hope I get relieved before nine o'clock! I want to see this show tonight.” 
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Council what the purpose was in calling 
the emergency session. Whereupon a 
red-faced president, and an absent-mind. 
ed Council remembered that they had 
only one day left in which to extend 
the traction franchise under which the 
city was operating, and the failure of 
which would have caused the entire af. 
fair to go into liquidation. The ordinance 
passed unanimously. 


EVERY able-bodied man who has wit 

enough to hold a pencil between his 
fingers has been called upon at one time 
or another to fill out one of the horde of 
questionnaires that are flooding the 
country these days. 


At high tide today, while we were 
sorting the mail and filing all the bills, 
seed catalogues and ransom notes in the 
waste basket, we discovered no less than 
a half dozen pamphlets inquiring as to 
our taste in Roodiiens food, ice boxes, 
radio programs and the state. of the na. 
tion in general. 


The one that startled us out of our 
noon-day calm was a communication 
asking if we would like to be a member 
of a eugenic colony. 


ee , , . H “In the new places of the world,” it 
mae ge rts. Pate Jf somebony said, “human salen has ordinarily been 
; utterly neglected. Careful attention has 
been given to the breeding of cattle, 
vegetables and flowers, with wonderful 
results. Why has there been no breed. 
ing of Aristotles and Galileos, Mendels, 
Benjamin Franklins, Shakespeares and 
Paderewskis?”’ 

After we had our equilibrium well un- 
der control again, we jotted down a note 
to remind us not to read any more ques- 
tionnaires. They bother us. 





























RTAIN raiser for this month is a 
three-line scene from an upstate 
New York newspaper office. Enter, from 
the left, a tired-looking reporter, fresh 
from an interview with a local politician. 
Editor: Well, what did he have to say? 
Reporter: Nothing. 
Editor: Well, cut it down and use on 
page four. 


IKE most people it has been our dis- 
mal lot upon occasion to have to list- 

en to an after-dinner speech. Sometimes 
as a matter of fact these speeches were 
2 4 oe ; very good but too often they were very 
; bad. A machine has been invented in 
England which is supposed to cope with 

the very bad speakers. We say “‘sup- 

posed” advisedly. It works like this: 

The machine takes the form of a large 


Me 
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a = face with a protruding tongue, which 


i] ° 
proceeds to move the minute the speaker 
ie swings into action. At the end of eight 
minutes one of the eyes gives a wink 
aa, which means “Two minutes to go.” The 


moment ten minutes have passed all the 
— go out. According to the English 
idea, no speaker would dream of con- 
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“How long until your divorce becomes final?” 
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tinuing in the darkness. But we doubt if 
it would work here. We know any num- 
ber of orators who would go blandly on 
by dead reckoning. 


HY men fight is an interesting sub- 
ject to contemplate and it has 
intrigued some of the best minds. 

There was an interesting commentary 
on modern civilization and one aspect of 
the subject of warfare contained in the 
statement of a foreign aviator caught by 
the opposing side in + spe The = re- 
ported that he stated he was fighting in 
Spain because he thought the Spanish 
war was child’s play and because it af- 
forded him an opportunity to make some 
“easy money” which would come in 
handy because he had a wife and chil- 
dren to support. 

Now, since he made this naive remark 
seriously it must be a great solace to the 
victims of bombing aviators to know that 
the bomber has no great enmity towards 
them, that it is a commercial proposition 
with him, just as shooting a man is a 
business proposition with the profession- 
al gunman. Besides, the wives and chil- 
dren who flee terror-stricken when a city 
is bombed should appreciate that he is 
doing it for his own wife and kiddies. 

This attitude of mind on his part 
changes our outlook on the business of 
devastation and destruction. We never 
thought of it as a business proposi- 
tion. 

Why, these commercial murderers who 
go to other countries to drop their bombs 
ought to have a union, with bonuses for 
overtime and extra remuneration for bag- 
ging noncombatants. After all, they have 
wives and kiddies to support. 


WE HAVE always believed that if 
you speak gently and firmly to 
hold-up men and burglars, looking them 
straight in the eye, and showing your 
strong white teeth in a smile, they will 
listen to reason. Now our faith is con- 
firmed. Three young gunmen recently 
kidnapped an old Toronto race track 
owner named Abe Orpen; they demand- 
ed $5000 ransom. “Or else, Abe, or 
else!” they snarled, fingering their gats. 
Old man Orpen, undismayed, beat the 
price down to $1000, escorted the boys 
to his bank, and there paid off. Then he 
shook hands, and, in parting, told his 
kidnappers to quit that kind of life. 
They'll have to quit. When the news 
of their success gets around, half the 
population of the U.S. will head for To- 
ronto and Abe Orpen. 


OMES word of an inmate of the 
Kansas state penitentiary seeking re- 

lief from a too-difficult assignment. Hav- 
ing been presented with two life sen- 
tences, a state law makes it impossible 
for him to begin one until the other has 
been completed. He has asked the gover- 
nor to pardon him from the first so that 
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“Get up, John, it wasn’t the insurance adjuster—just 
some kids ringing the bell.” 


“Gentlemen, are we doing our bit to launch this 
poor child on a new life?” 














“lm asking for volunteers, men—to carry the ball.” 














he can devote his time exclusively to 
serving the second. 

Considering the fact that Methuselah 
lived 969 years but only half long 
enough to complete the job this fellow 
has forced himself into, there seems to 
be ample reason for his discouragement. 


[- HAS been suggested that Arturo 

Toscanini be offered a part in Bobby 
Breen’s next picture. We submit this 
fact to you, stark and unadorned. It is 
not a thing on which we care either to 
comment or reflect. 

Besides, the last time we penned our 
appreciation of Bobby Breen, who ought 
to be fried, country-style, with eggs, we 
narrowly avoided an action for criminal 
libel. 


WE HAVE quit burning effigies of 

our notables at the stake, but we 
still glue an image of our first presi- 
dent to a letter, hit him on the face with 
a cancelling machine, throw him in a 
bag and take him for a ride, where he 
is usually torn asunder and burned. Even 
if he survives, employees of the gov- 
ernment will tell you he is worthless 
and warn that you will be fined $300 if 
they see his face again on a letter. 


DISGUISED as a bowl of goulash, our 
Hungarian correspondent attended 
a peasant wedding near Gador, which is 


“They said I should drive it easy for 
the first 1500 miles.” 


twenty kilometres from Szeged, which is 
just down the river Tisza a piece from 
Cnosgrad—but then, you probably know 
the place. Anyway, the wedding did not 
turn out exactly as anticipated. It seems 
a rejected suitor sent a pig to be barbe- 
cued at the wedding, and everybody 
thought he was just being a good sport, 
and remarked about how white it was of 
ol’ Vladimir. 

However, he had taken the precaution 
of stuffing the pig with dynamite, with 
the result that two guests were killed 
and several injured. 

Apparently some Hungarians are just 
as wild and hot-blooded as Brahms’ 
Hungarian Stomps would have us think, 
for at about the same time as the stuffed 
pig incident there came the news from 
Budapest—which is just across the Dan- 
ube from itself—that two Hungarian 
bridge-players had been holding an an- 
gty post-mortem ever since they played 
Ely Culbertson and his team in world 
championship play, and that they finally 
decided to settle the argument with sa- 
bers. 

The contestants were a bank clerk 
named Steven Erdelvi and an engineer 
named Gobor Sima. Both inflicted dam- 
age, and a doctor finally halted the fray 
before either made a grand slam. 

And do you know that to this day 


a ; : “ Stevie still thinks Gobor should have led 
Well, you certainly raised hell at the costume ball tonight!!” an ace that time instead of a little one? 
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“Boys, meet Mr. Agnew! He's the guy who furnished 
those new shower curtains!” 


Nother Li’l Drink 


Fey of ours with offices away 
up in one of New York’s down. 
town skyscrapers seems always to have 
on hand an inexhaustible supply of in- 
sane anecdotes. The other day we were 
in his office, waiting for him, when the 
door opened. A Western Union boy 
came in and handed us a typewritten 
sheet of paper. 

We didn’t wait any longer for our 
friend, Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin. We de- 
parted with the paper for on it was 
typed the following rigmarole. We still 
don’t know where it came from, or why, 
but here it is: 

I had twelve bottles in my cellar and 
my wife told me to empty the contents 
of each and every bottle down the sink 
“or else.” So I said I would, and pro- 
ceeded with the unpleasant task. 

I withdrew the cork from the first 
bottle and poured the contents down 
the sink, with the exception of one 
glass, which I drank. I extracted the 
cork from the second bottle and did 
likewise, with the exception of one glass, 
which I drank. I then withdrew the 
cork from the third bottle and emptied 
the good old booze down the sink, ex- 
cept one glass which I drank. I pulled 
the cork from the fourth sink and 
poured the bottle down the glass, which 
I drank. 

I pulled the bottle from the cork of 
the next and drank one sink out of it 
and poured the rest down the glass. I 
pulled the sink out of the next glass 
and poured the cork down the bottle. 
I poured the next cork out of my throat 
and pulled the sink down the bottle 
and drank the glass. Then I corked the 
sink with the glass, bottled the drink 
and drank the pour. 

When I val everything emptied, | 
steadied the house with one hand and 
counted the bottles and corks and glasses 
with the other, which were 29. To be 
sure, I counted them again as they came 
by, and I had 74 and as the houses came 
by I counted them again and finally I 
had all the houses and bottles and corks 
and glasses counted except one house 
and one bottle, which I drank. 

I have the “‘wifiest’’ little “nice’’ in 
the world. 


On the Skids 


A MUCH traveled lady and gentleman 
were being shown through the his- 
torically famous Sultan’s Palace in Con- 
stantinople by a guide whose English 
was quite good but somewhat inaccu- 
rate in pronunciation. When the party 
reached the harem, once temporarily oc- 
cupied by the Sultan’s favorite—Empress 
Eugenie, the guide remarked: 
‘Dees wus Empress Eugenie’s slipping 
quarters—dees = wair she slipped. 


Judge 





“But I should think ‘The Daily Worker’ could at least list the common stocks!” 
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“I picked it up in a five-and-ten in Brooklyn.” 


IN RUSSIA IT’S DIFFERENT 


ELLO, Gwen! I've just come back 
from Moscow. Oh my dear, I have 
so much to tell you. No, I'm not in love. 
Why of course they have nude bath- 
ing. No, nothing. Not even a fig leaf. 
Yes, I went in swimming with them. 
Well, my dear, it is supposed to be rad- 
ical and I wasn’t going to let anybody 
get ahead of me. 
Dates, oh yes, I had plenty. Wait till 
I tell you about Nicolai. No, he was no 
relation to the Tsar. No, I didn’t see 
the Tsar. He isn’t there any more. No, 
my dear, he’s dead. Yes, quite dead. 
But to get back to Nicolai. He was 
very distinguished. I met him on a train. 
He wasn’t the usual type you meet on 
trains. He was different. The Americans 
were all singing Oh My Darling Clem. 
entine and he asked me to translate it 
for him. Was I embarrassed? Well, of 
course it was a free translation. Oh no, 
he thought it was cute. We were sing- 
ing it to each other. Oh yes, the govern- 
ment lets them sing. Well, that’s how 
we met each other. Oh no, I don’t call 
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that a pick-up. Well, you see, in Rus- 
sia it’s different. - 
Then he said something to me which 


I couldn’t understand. But I was aw-’ 


fully tired, much too tired to speak that 
language, so I just said “Yes, uh-huh” 
and passed it off as if it wasn’t impor- 
tant. 

Then he started looking into my eyes 
and he said, “Are you sure you under- 
stand what I mean?’ So I said, “Of 
course I understand what you mean.” 
Because I didn’t think it really made a 
bit of difference. 

Well, he asked me again if I were 
sure. Then it sounded important so I 
said, “Not quite!” He repeated it but 
I still didn’t understand so I let it go 
at that. I knew it was something about 
a date for next evening. Then all of a 
sudden he started calling me thou in- 
stead of you. No, that wasn’t silly. That’s 
the intimate form of conversation that 
you use when you really care about 
somebody. Yes, I was quite thrilled. 

Then I thought, “My dear girl, what 


have you been assenting to?” And I 
wondered what Mother would think if 
I stepped off the boat with a Russian. 
I've always been adventurous so I de. 
cided to let come what might. 

I still didn’t know what I was going 
to do when he came to my hotel the 
next night, and I was awfully scared. 
After all, it’s a foreign country. So I 
said with dignity, “Comrade Nicolai, 
where are we going?’ When he an- 
swered, “To my apartment,” I almost 
died. But I thought if I could get into 
a Bolshevik’s apartment I would be just 
that much ahead of everybody else who 
went to Russia and wrote a book about 
it. And from what you read in the pa- 
pers nobody: in Russia has a room to 
himself anyway. So I thought it would 
be all right. Yes, I went. 


Yss I know you wouldn’t have done 

the same thing in my place, but 
Gwen, you must remember you just 
aren't adventurous and you aren’t a radi- 
cal. Radicals think differently about those 
things. I decided the best way to act 
would be to take the roommates for 
granted so on the way over there I said, 
“How many roommates have you?” 
“Three,” he answered. That comforted 
me. “One is in Siberia,” he continued. 
“That is quite far away,” I said. “The 
other is in Baku,” he went on. ‘My, 
my!” I said. ‘And the third is travelling 
down the Volga.” Well, you can imag- 
ine how I felt. What did I say? What 
could you say? I just said, “Oh!” 

By that time it was too late to go 
home because we were there all ready 
and we went in. He gave me some 
vodka. No, I don’t like it. It tastes 
something like Hollywood gin, only 
worse. And then he gave me sand- 
wiches. You wouldn’t have taken the 
vodka? No, I know you wouldn’t have, 
but why not? No, he didn’t put any- 
thing in it. And anyway I was so 
excited I didn’t think of anything like 
that. Anyway I drank it. 

When we finished he said, “It’s near- 
ly midnight and the last trolley car stops 
at one. Do you mind if I take you home 
now so I can ride back myself?” Well, 
I thought, this is the first time I’ve ever 
been so insulted. Can you imagine? No, 
he didn’t try-to kiss me. 

Why yes, they’re all like that. Well, 


.of course you know I’m so very radical 


that I really didn’t mind. Ooh—You 
shouldn’t say those things over the 
phone. Some one may be listening. 
Come on over and I'll tell you all about 
it. 

—VIRGINIA GREY 


Regret 
[™ sure those bygone days were better 
I mean, before we ever met, 
Before I wrote each throbbing letter 
Your lawyers now just can’t forget. 
—N. S. 


Judge 
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NOTE TO INVESTORS 


I WISH anyone with a little spare 
cash to invest would get in touch 
with me because I have what I think is 
a good money-making scheme. I want to 
go into the champagne business. I want 
to go into it from a different angle. So 
far all the vintners make champagne 
exclusively for drinking, and most of it 
costs quite a lot, so much that, in this 
country at least, the majority of citizens 
have never tasted the stuff. 

However, I’m not interested in bring- 
ing down the price of drinking cham- 
pagne. My idea is to produce squirting 
champagne—for use on mayors, report- 
ers, tax collectors, traffic cops or any- 
body the average citizen feels like squirt- 
ing. The way things are now only a 
small fringe of society can afford to buy 
champagne and then go around squirt- 
ing it at people, and the result is that 
altogether too many people are re- 
pressed. Put a good lively squirting 
champagne within reach of the common 
people’s — book, and you'll see a 
good deal less of these horrible crimes 
we've been reading about. It will give 
people a healthy outlet. 

Of course some people may claim that 
ordinary charged water would serve the 
purpose, but I don’t think so. The bot- 
tles aren’t fancy enough. Speaking for 
myself I could never get a lift from 
squirting people with a bottle that didn’t 
look like a champagne bottle and wasn’t 
marked champagne. 

I realize I may run into difficulties 
here because there seems to be a law 
that only the produce of certain districts 
in France may be marked “champagne.” 
However, I think I see a way out. The 
French, as we know, aren’t averse to 
turning an extra penny or two and my 
idea would be to pay the French vintners 
association a reasonable sum in return 
for the privilege of marking our bottles 
“CHAMPAGNE?” in big letters with the 
word “Squirting,” printed very small, 
preceding it. After all this is in accord- 
ance with a well-established custom. For 
instance some theatrical advertisements 
announce: “Orchestra seats $1.00,” and 
then add, in very small print: “Wed. 
matinees.”’ 


NOW, to get back to the bottles, it 

occurs to me that our organization 
would do well to recognize another well- 
established principle, to wit that the 
American public demands variety and, 
with everything from cigarettes to auto- 
mobiles, wants a number of competing 
varieties—ostensibly competing at any 
rate. If we can sell the French on letting 
us use the word “Champagne” we can 
also, I feel confident, sell the important 


French exporters on the idea of permit- 
ting us to label squirting champagne 
Pommery, Heidsick, Pol Roget, and all 
the rest. This would give every one the 
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pte ye of squirting with his favorite 
rand, and it would create price differ- 
ences which are essential in modern mer- 
chandising. We would also have vintage 
years, some superior to others, and, if 
things go well, this is how a conversa- 
tion between two of our steady custom- 
ers might go, in, let us say, 1947. 

“Say, Harry, this stuff is swell. I got 
Mrs. Sanders right in the eye with it at 
twenty-five feet. It's Pommery 1939. ’39 
was a good year.” 

“Well, it was a pretty good year. Of 
course '38 was the ie so far, but I just 
can’t afford $2.60 a case. Now this 
Roget ’41 sets me back $1.85. Of course 
that wasn’t such a good year, but I really 
don’t have to have an awfully lively 
brand. Our living room’s pretty small. 
Last Christmas I splurged a bit, though, 
and got three bottles of Chateau Yquem 
at thirty-five cents straight. My wife's 
family were visiting and—well, you 
know how it is.” 

“Sure. They say Frank Thatcher won't 
have anything else, but you know how 


























































































































“I should’a got him in the first round when he was alone.” 
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much Frank’s making these days. He 
told me that he got Shirley Temple, 
Senator Copeland and Sinclair Lewis 
with it all in one week. Of course he can 
a all over the country, the lucky 
stiff.” 

“Say, have you heard anything about 
this Heidsick "42? They say it’s out- 
selling every other brand right now.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it from the way 
they've been advertising it—And with 
young Roosevelt endorsing it.” 

“Of course it’s fairly expensive.” 

“Well, it ought to be. It keeps in a 
thin stream, and doesn’t scatter the way 
some of these cheap brands do. Roose- 
velt claims he got a chamber of com- 
merce secretary with it at sixty feet. 
That’s going some you know.” 


I DO hope I can interest a few people 
in this. A few hundred thousand dol- 
lars and there’s no limiting to where 
Squirting Champagne, Inc., can go. In 
short order we'll have the American 
public gloriously unsuppressed and hap- 
pily familiar with our slogan: ‘A squirt- 
ing a day keeps the alienist away.” 
—PARKE CUMMINGS. 














“Sorry, sir, the pilot couldn't wait!” 
y 


THE LAST DAYS OF RADIO 


y= the Wireless Wing of any 
good museum a hundred years from 
now, if you're in the neighborhood. 
There among an odd collection of dials, 
tubes, wave lengths, kilocycles, and pack- 
age tops, you will find what appears 
to be a store-window dummy clinging 
desperately to a microphone. 

Examine this dummy closely. Notice 
how life-like he looks. Then, disregard- 
ing the signs that say “Do Not Touch,” 
step up and — any button on his 
double-breasted coat. Immediately, he 
will open his mouth, and, in tones that 
ring with clarity and cultural perfection, 
announce: “This is Alvin Autumnset 
saying goodnight to you for Soy Beans 
.. Goodnight!” 

Now, if you will refer to the mu- 
seum’s catalogue, you will learn that 
this Mr. Autumnset was at one. time 
a radio announcer. As such, he became 
a victim, alorg with countless other an- 
nouncers, of a queer malady that was 
nearing the ollenk stage just about 
the time that television was icumen in 
(circa 1937-38). 
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The ailment came to be known as 
Varicose Egotosis; and historians are 
now convinced that it was this epidemic 
among radio announcers that compelled 
television engineers to get busy and per- 
fect their long-promised apparatus. 

For several years, listeners had been 
hearing such repeated outbursts as “Your 
announcer: Wilton B. Futtock” without 
ever suspecting that Wilton harbored 
a secret desire to become as famous as 
Singin’ Sam, Hummin’ Harry, or War- 
blin’ Wladek. 


IKEWISE, when Emery Froth signed 
off with “This is Emery Froth speak- 
ing...” the radio audience took the an- 
nouncement in stride. Nobody ques- 
tioned Emery’s motive—though there 
was no apparent reason why Emerty’s 
name seit’ to be dengan into the 
program at all. But the audiences of 
those days took everything; and the 
great wonder of it all is that they didn’t 
have to listen to the names of the script 
writer, the sound-effects man, the man 
in the control room, and the man who 


came on just long enough to shout 
“Ren-frew, Ren-frew of the Mounted!’ 

Even when the announcers began to 
put more emphasis on their own names 
than on the names of their sponsors, 
nothing happened. 

Week in, week out, you could hear 
them straining their vocal cords in an 
honest endeavor to inject more and more 
personality into ‘Your announcer: 
Boaque Bisque,” or “This is Tod Co- 
hasset speaking to you from the Platinum 
Grill of the Hotel Fringe in St. Louis.” 

It soon became evident that something 
more than mere inflection was needed 
to make an announcer’s name stand out 
among the millions of product names, 
night club names, news-commentator 
names, soprano and tenor names, and 
the names of Your Beauty Advisor and 
Your Food & Fun Counselor. 


S° certain announcers took to acting 

as stooges for comedians. In this way, 
they at least got their — names known. 
Whenever a comedian kept calling 
“Harry!” or “Jimmy!” or “Don!” lis- 
teners could be pretty sure he was re- 
ferring to the announcer. 

But before long, the comedians also 
dragged the names of the orchestra 
leaders into their skits. Then everything 
became so confused that the audience 
couldn’t tell which was Graham, which 
was Rubinoff, and which was Brahms 
Fourth Movement in A Major. 

There was only one solution: tele- 
vision. Announcers themselves realized 
it. So they formed a sort of union and 
picketed the broadcasting studios—not 
with signs but with rich, deep baritone 
voices, repeating the words “Radio is 
Unfair to Organized Larynxes,” and te- 
membering always to accent the word 
“Larynxes’ as if it were Somebody's 
Chicken Chow Mein. 

At this point, there is a break in the 
record. Nobody seems to know what 
happened just after the announcers went 
on the picket line. But some time later, 
when the record is resumed, television 
had become a thriving industry, with 
announcers’ faces beaming at you in 
every living room and in every taxicab. 

Radio, meanwhile, had vanished— 
probably in the same way it arrived: 
through the- window and along a fifty- 
four foot antenna. But on clear nights 
you can still hear a faint echo out of a 
forgotten past saying goodnight to you 


for Soy Beans. 
—AL GRAHAM. 
v 
‘THis country isn’t in such bad shape, 
after all. We hear it looks like 
heaven to the people who have suc- 
ceeded in making their way back from 
resettlement projects. 
v 


Unfortunately there’s nothing you can 
pour into your car to keep the finante 
company from freezing up. 


Judge 
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VER since September, I have been 
running across friends who have 
returned from their summer vacations; 
from Maine, from Long Island, from 
Europe. Most of them looked fairly 
hard—as if they’d had a lot of exercise; 
and all of them were heavily sunburned. 
But their eyes hadn’t changed any. Nor 
their little nervous habits. Fiddling with 
a pencil. Shifting their legs. Knitting 
their brows on the slightest provocation. 
And they’re still as irritable as ever 
with their families, or in any kind of 
discussion, especially a political one. 
When I left the Far West a month 
ago Mr. Kalish had just come out from 
“the mines,” or rather, had just come 
across the lake from them. Or rather— 
once more—had just come across the 
lake from “it.” For it is a single mine, if 
it is a mine at all, although Mr. Kalish, 
among other peculiarities, always refers 
to whatever he has over there as “the 
mines.” 
On the first of October of every year 
a Forest Ranger in a motor boat crosses 
the five miles of the lake and brings Mr. 
Kalish out. Mr. Kalish is as uncommuni- 
cative coming out as he is when he goes 
in at the beginning of the summer. For 
a couple of days he hangs around the 
trading post and post office and tourist 
camp at the end of the lake, and then he 
goes back to California for the winter. 
I understand he lives in San Francisco. 
He is cordial and smiling when you 
see him, but uncommunicative. A short, 
thickset man, with a ruddy complexion, 
blue, bright, unrevealing eyes, and a 
square, snow white beard. He has been 
coming into the country for five years. 
When I saw him two weeks ago, he said 
he had had “a fine summer at ‘the 
mines’,” and that’s all he said. 


SOMEDAY, of course, the Forest 
Ranger will go across the lake to get 
Mr. Kalish and when he calls, Mr. Kal- 
ish won’t answer, for he’s getting pretty 
old. Mr. Kalish is well over seventy. The 
Forest Ranger will call, and when Mr. 
Kalish doesn’t answer, the Forest Ranger 
will find him at the back of the shaft he 
has dug, or out under the — near his 
spring, or in his neat single-room cabin. 
Until that happens, the fifteenth of every 
June Mr. Kalish will appear, and the 
Forest Ranger will take him across the 
lake with his canned goods, and other 
supplies for the summer, and, on the 
first of October, will bring him back. 

A couple of times during the summer 
the Forest Ranger goes over to see how 
Mr. Kalish is getting on, but with that 
exception Mr. Kalish sees no one. “The 
mines” are in the loneliest place in the 
world; all the more lonely because, on 
the near shore of the lake is a highwa 
during the summer months filled with 
tourists. But Mr. Kalish’s claim is up a 
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SUMMER AT THE MINES 


canyon in a deep forest, and right back 
of him is one of the tallest and roughest 
mountain ranges in the world. 

The Forest Ranger says Mr. Kalish 
has built himself a snug little cabin, just 
where the spring comes down in a sort 
of silvery cascade, and that the cabin is 
as neat as a new bread pan. Mr. Kalish 
has a lot of books over there and a full 
set of Shakespeare, of course. Those old 
prospectors, if they read at all, are 
always great hands for Shakespeare. 

This summer I learned some more 
about Mr. Kalish. I learned that he had 
a fairly rich wife, whom he married, I 
suppose, vaguely, the way prospectors 
do, in some interval between prospect- 
ing. I also learned that he had a couple 
of daughters. My informant said he had 
seen the Kalish house, and that it was 
a big one, and that Mrs. Kalish and the 
two girls were all dressed up and talked 
a lot, and had blood red finger nails. 


IN THIS respect, of course, Mr. Kalish 

is different from most old prospectors. 
Most old prospectors when they reach 
seventy-five haven’t got a cent, and they 
don’t care. Not a bit! But then, Mr. 
Kalish was an educated man to begin 
with, a mining engineer before prospect- 
ing got him. Not that he cares, either. 
Prospectors aren’t really after money. 
Never! They’re after something that’s 
“over the hill.” They’re after the Pot at 
the Foot of the Rainbow. Pretty soon 



















































































“This is where the boat capsized and Henry fell in the lake 


after they make a big strike, real pros- 
_ lose interest in it. You have to be 

mm a prospector, and if you're born 
that way, you're one fourth poet, one 
fourth prophet, one fourth gambler, and 
one fourth hermit. 

But that isn’t the point. The initial 
point is that Mr. Kalish has come into 
our country for five summers steadily, 
and has now driven unaided a shaft 
three hundred feet straight into a gran- 
ite mountainside, and that he works 
eight hours a day, including Sundays. 

The Forest Ranger says that when he 
goes over to see Mr. Kalish he can hear 
him tap-tapping at the end of his shaft. 


RUT all that, again, is nothing to the 
real point. The real point is that 
there isn’t any gold in our country, and 
Mr. Kalish, of course, knows it. There’s 
flour-gold, naturally. Practically all Far 
Western rivers carry that, and most Far 
Western soil. Working hard, and if 
you're lucky, you can pan about a dollar 
a day from any of our streams, and when 
there’s a depression, and wages fall, all 
kinds of prospectors come back, but 
there’s no real gold—not in paying 
quantities. And as I've said, of course, 
Mr. Kalish knows this. But that has 
nothing to do with his preoccupation. 
He’s having a wonderful time, and 
working at what he likes, and he doesn’t 
have to go where he doesn’t want to go. 
I understand that this summer “the 
girls” all went to Europe, and attended, 
among other things, the Coronation. 
—STRUTHERS Burr. 









with the camera.” 
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ested to know that he is a boon to 

Georgia real estate. He conceived 
“Tobacco Road” as a pointed criticism 
of conditions in the South, but now a 
Georgia land-owner is advertising a 
house for sale ‘‘on old Tobacco Road.” 
“Live in literary surroundings,” he 
urges. 

CoNAN Dov Le likewise has exercised 
an influence on U.S. real estate, although 
somewhat more obliquely. He wrote 
“Sherlock Holmes”; WILLIAM GILLETTE 
played Sherlock Holmes on the stage— 
so expertly that he almost was Sherlock 
Holmes. And now the realtors are hav- 
ing the devil’s own time trying to sell 
Gillette’s $150,000 house in Connecti- 
cut. Gillette specified in his will that the 
house might not be sold ‘‘to some blith- 
ering saphead.” 

Sherlock would have phrased it just 
the same way. 


on) CALDWELL may be inter- 


ENERAL ERICH LUDENDORFF, who 

was HINDENBURG’S chief of staff 
during the War, and who had the fore- 
sight to start backing HITLER in 1923, 
has just written an article stating that 
his wife is the wisest of all human be- 
ings. 


Bruce BARTON, of BATTEN, Bar- 
TON, DuRSTINE & OsBoRN, the 
author of “The Man Nobody Knows,” 
is running for Congress. He is the Re- 
publican candidate from the so-called 
“silk-stocking district” of New York. 
By the time you read this, the elec- 
tion will be over. Whether or not Mr. 
Barton will have won, we do not ven- 
ture to say. We are no political prog- 
nosticators. 

However we have high hopes for him, 
because last November we assessed the 
Republican strength in his district and 
found it terrific. We went to a polling 
place there, to watch Jim FARLEY vote. 
The room was crowded with voters, and 
buzzing with talk, but when Sunny Jim 
entered a silence fell; eyebrows rose; 
eyes glazed coldly. Jim scurried into a 
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STRICTLY 


booth, clutching his hat in his hands, 
and it is a fact that he looked shy. 

It couldn’t have happened anywhere 
else on earth, 


J STIRLING GETCHELL, the advertising 

* agent, is shaping up a new magazine, 
to be called Picture. WALTER CHRYSLER, 
Jr., is one of the backers. 

Picture will face two strong competi- 
tors in the business of selling photo- 
graphic news; the management had bet- 
ter advertise, ‘““Look at All Three.” 


IN CASE you care, the owner of the 

longest moustaches in Paris is GEN- 
ERAL EUGENE MILLER. He heads the 
White Russians in France, and recently 
he was mysteriously kidnapped. 

Our interest in GENERAL MILLER’S 
moustaches, which the kidnapping caused 
to be reproduced in all the papers, led 
us into the heart of the White Russian 
colony in America, where we forgot all 
about GENERAL MILLER. 

We talked to PRINCE SERGE OBOL- 
ENSKY, one of the handsomest men in 
the world, girls. He runs a night club 
in the St. Regis Hotel in Manhattan. He 
has a dog named Wogy; it is a Welsh 
caggie, and if any of our readers can tell 
us what that is, we shall be obliged. 
Wogy makes a very favorable impres- 
sion on ladies. 


PRINCE OBOLENSKY’s assistant at the 
St. Regis is Basi. ADLERBERG, whose 
grandfather was Grand Marshal under 
ALEXANDER II; he himself served in the 
Emperor's Own Rifles of the Guard, 
before the Revolution, and in the Ritz- 
Carlton (Boston), the Ritz-Carlton 
(New York), and the Madison (New 
York) thereafter. 


It would be a dramatic tale, if we 
could report that all the Russian nobles 
are working as waiters, bellhops, and 
taxi drivers, but that is not the case. 
They work as hard and as successfully 
as the people who weren't handicapped 
by being born in a palace. 

PRINCE PAUL CHAVCHAVADZE, who 
served in the “Wild Division” in the 
Caucasus, under GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, 
and who married the daughter of GRAND 
Duke GEoRGE, works for the Cunard 
Line. Co. Protr ZuBoFF of the Chev- 
alier Guard teaches art at Columbia. 
PRINCE ALEXIS OBOLENSKY teaches mu- 
sic. PRINCE SERGE GAGARINE works for 
a shipping firm, and his brother, PRINCE 
Grecory, of the Hussars of the Guard, 
runs a livery stable on Long Island. 

Sikorsky (amphibians), SEVERSKY 
(bombers), and SERGIEFFSKY (speed 
planes), are all White Russians, and 
they are three of the best designers of 
aircraft in the U.S. 

CoL. POLUSHKIN, the greatest living 
authority on Russian heraldry and line- 
age, is the doorman at the Savoy-Plaza 
in New York. Impostors detest his hotel. 

A White named YOURKEVITCH is 
said to have designed the hull of the 
Normandie. The French, who wanted it 
to be an all-French boat, kept him secret 
and sent him away as soon as they could. 
But the Normandie reeled in the water 
at first, and the French had to send for 
Yourkevitch. 

Boris BAKHMETEFF, who was KER- 
ENSKY’S ambassador to the U.S., owns 
the Lion Match Co. now. ADMIRAL 
ZAEFF runs an elevator at the Lion 
factory, and GENERAL KAZARINOFF is 
the night watchman. 

One of the most genial and success- 
ful of the Russian émigrés is a Georgian 
named ALEXANDER TARSAIDZE. He 
worked with the late PRINCE MATCH- 
ABELLI, and now he has started a per- 
fume company of his own, to make “Les 
Parfums Chevalier Garde.” 

Mr. TARSAIDZE was born in a town 
called Gori, ‘near STALIN’s birthplace. 
He still remembers the excitement the 
day Stalin robbed a bank in Tiflis. 

Mr. TARSAIDZE actively assists two of 
the annual White Russian social events, 
the Allaverdy Ball, and the Russian 
Naval Ball. He graduated from the Rus- 
sian Naval Academy, which was founded 
by PETER THE GREAT on November 19, 
1701. Wherever the graduates are, he 
says, ‘in Siam or China or Brazil,” they 
gather on Nov. 19 to celebrate with a 
banquet of goose and apples. EMPRESS 
ANNA, the wife of Peter The Great, 
sent goose and apples to the first Acad- 
emy dinner, in 1701. 
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PERSONAL 


The youngest officer at these gather- 
ings always salutes the oldest, who, in 
New York, is ADMIRAL LINDEN of the 
class of ’61. “Thank you very much,” 
the Admiral always says, “but you forgot 
to bury me.” 


ONE Russian gave us some facts about 
the late Czar and his family. First, 
at a review, he saw a patch on the Czar’s 
boot. Second, he says, “All the girls in 
the royal family wore each other's 
dresses.” “The Romanoffs were very 
economical,” he says. 
It is only fair to add that our inform- 
ant’s family has refused to speak to the 
RoMANOFFS for five centuries. 


just a few days before we wrote this, 
RuTH ROLAND died. The papers 
gave her a line or two. 





We would have given her the whole 
front page. Every Saturday we used to 
wait in line, at a neighborhood theatre 
called the Ogden, to see the next episode 
of the ““Tiger’s Tail,” or the “Red Cir- 
cle,” to find out whether or not Ruth 
had fallen over the cliff. 

The serials we liked best she not only 
acted, but wrote and directed herself. 
Two of these, we remember, were the 
“Adventures of Ruth,” and “Ruth of the 
Rockies.” 

Ruth spoke her own epitaph too, 
years ago. “My life has been one serial 
after another,” she said, “and all of them 
successes.” 


A FRIEND of ours rents an —— 

which opens on an airshaft. He 
always regretted this, because an irrit- 
able old gentleman shouts up the shaft 
for him to shut off his phonograph. 
However GRACE Moore moved into the 
building a month ago, and now our 
friend invites people over to hear her 
practice in the late afternoons. 
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The old man also hears Miss Moore 
practice, and he still shouts up the air- 
shaft: “Shut off that damned victrola!”’ 


About the time this reaches you the 

1937 National Auto Show will be 
— This circumstance impells us 
to render an account of the first such 
show. 

The first national event involving 
autos was a race at Jackson Park, Chi- 
cago, on Thanksgiving Day of 1895 (it 
had been postponed from July 4th to 
Labor Day to Thanksgiving). HENRY 
Forp longed to attend, but he lacked 
carfare. “I never wanted anything so 
badly as to get to that race,” he said 
later. ELwoop HayNes and ELMER AP- 
PERSON, each of whom later manufac- 
tured a car bearing his name, entered a 
Haynes-Apperson, but it hit a street car 
on the way to the park. 

In all, there were eighty entries, six 
starters, and two finishers. CHARLEs E. 
DuryEa’s entry, driven by his brother, 
won the race at an average speed of five 
and one-quarter m.p.h. Duryea had built 
the first gas-powered car two years before 
(unless Elwood Haynes did; both claim 
the honor). 

The year after the big race, BARNUM 
& BAILey exhibited ‘The Famous Du- 
tyea Motor Wagon or Motorcycle; the 
Identical Horseless Carriage That Won 
the Great Race in Chicago Last Novem- 
ber.” However the first genuine Na- 
tional Auto Show, an outgrowth of the 
annual bicycle shows, came in 1900. 

Charles E. Duryea was there again, 
and so were Elwood Haynes and Elmer 
gee WILLIAM Crapo DURANT 
and RANSOM ELI OLps showed up. 
Henry Ford came to stare; he had no 
exhibit entered. 

The American Bicycle Co. entered the 
Waverly Electric. ALEXANDER WINTON 























































displayed the car bearing his name, 
which he had driven from Cleveland to 
Madison Square Garden in four days, 
for the “American Long Distance Rec- 
ord.” In general, steam cars and electric 
cars were featured in 1900. 

If you go to the show this month, 
you'll find things changed. The most: 
important men there will be ALFRED 
PRITCHARD SLOAN and WILLIAM S. 
KNUDSEN of General Motors; ALVAN 
MACAULEY, president of Packard and of 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; WALTER Percy CHRYSLER; and 
Henry Ford, who will stage a separate 
show of his own. 

Elwood Haynes is dead. The inven- 
tors of the Stanley Steamer, the STAN- 
LEY twins, are dead (F. E. was killed in 
an auto accident in 1918, and F. O. ditd 
at his hotel in Estes Park, Colo., a few 
years ago). 

Charles E. Duryea has retired; he 
lives in Philadelphia, and writes large 
numbers of letters to the editor—most 
of them to straighten out the history of 
the automotive industry. W. C. Durant 
runs a super-market in Asbury Park, N.]. 
R. E. Olds, the only man to have two 
cars named after him (Reo and Oldsmo- 
bile), is chairman of the People’s State 
Savings Bank in Lansing, Mich. 

However, the law of compensation 
prevails. When Duryea, Haynes, Durant, 
et al, were running their show in 1900, 
Henry Ford was working for the Edison 
Illuminating Co.; Alvan Macauley was 
in charge of engineering for the National 
Cash Register Co.; Alfred P. Sloan was 
a draughtsman in his father’s firm, the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.; Walter P. 
Chrysler was a railroad machinist’s ap- 
prentice; and William S. Knudsen had 
just landed in New York, calling himself 
FIGNIUF WILHELM PouL KNUDSON. 

CHARLES W. NAsH is the only man 
who bridged the gap completely. Today 
he is chairman of the board of the Nash 
Motor Co.; in the 90’s, he was running 
the Durant-Dort Carriage Co., turning 
out 150,000 buggies a year. 


—S. H. WALKER AND PAUL SKLAR. 





JUDGE ON 


HY all the jitters? The stock 
market goes off for no reason 
whatever, and immediately we have a 
nightmarish memory of the last un- 
lamented depression. People become 
cautious overnight. Legitimate business 
waits until the market adjusts itself and 
pumps up some courage for the watchers 
and partakers of its ups and downs. 
That’s New York. To a slightly lesser 
degree, that is also Philadelphia, which 
is so closely related to New York finan. 


~ 
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cially. As the distance from the financial 
center increases, the jitters decrease. In 
Detroit and Cleveland, in Chicago and 
Kansas City, in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, the business communities are 
not in the doldrums. There the state of 
the market concerns comparative hand- 
fuls who are in it. The majority are oc- 
cupied with industry and commerce and 
agriculture. And these are healthy, thank 
ou. 

. When the spirit of the financial dis. 
trict goes to pieces, we realize the wis- 
dom of the founding fathers in placing 


the = capital in a wilderness on 
0 


the Potomac, where its changes would 
not permeate the life of the metropolis. 
It is too bad that the founders of the 
various ‘changes did not isolate them, 
too, so that the great body of workers 
and officers in the financial district would 
not carry their personal feelings and re- 
actions into all status of business and 
infect the whole structure with their 
pessimism. 

For no matter what the market does, 
the basic wealth and strength of this 
nation remain real and vital. Away from 
New York they realize this fully. They 
go about their business with little or no 
fears. They have seen these flurries be- 
fore and have weathered them. Even the 
worst of them had to end. So let’s face 
long-range facts, not passing ticker tape 
figures. 


A HASTY inventory of the main as- 
sets in our balance sheet shows the 
United States is better self-contained, so 
far as the raw resources for maintaining 
modern civilization are concerned, than 
is any nation of the world. We lack only 
certain tropical productions and a few 
rare minerals. Some day Russia may come 
up to our level, but on any present com- 

arison we are substantially in the lead. 

he British Commonwealth is in third 
place, but only through a geography as 
scattered as ours is concentrated and 
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homogeneous. No other country, even 
with colonies all over the world, can 
maintain itself nearly so well. 

True as this is of raw materials, it is 
equally applicable to the other major re- 
quirements for an ample economy. Our 
productive plant is so a that 
much of our recent distress has arisen 
from our inability to make full use of 
it. This is true of both our agricultural 
resources and our industrial plant. Under 
scientific methods, the arable land of the 
United States can feed, clothe and pro- 
duce the industrially useful agricultural 
materials for much larger than our pres- 
ent population. Our industrial plant is 
more than competent to produce or 
process the tome and services to sustain 
an improved general living standard. 

The United States leads the world in 
the labor available for mass production. 
Not only do we have a great pool of un- 
skilled labor, and competent trades jour- 
neymen, but likewise we have unusual 
resources of technical staffs and of ad- 
ministrative management. Our skill at 
the organization of man to machine, and 
product to market, is the envy of the 
other nations. Furthermore, this country 
has a money and credit mechanism which 
can be made to provide the financial fa- 
cilities for our economic plant. 


So far as concerns our governmental 
instrumentality, the last few years have 
brought some interesting things: at long 
last, we are generally agreed that this is 
a nation instead of a league of States. 
Recognizing it as a nation, we have 
ceased to regard government as a mu- 
seum piece, and are beginning to equip 
it with the powers needed for insuring 
the general welfare. The lurid flames of 
controversy play about these changes 
now in process, but we can see the pure 
metal beginning to flow from the cru- 
cible. 

Thus we can start with the knowledge 
that the United States has all the requi- 
sites for an adequate standard of living 
and a free and happy society. 

Raw materials, plant, labor, manage- 
ment, capital, public power through 
government—all are present. What we 
need to do is to find out how to use 
these raw materials for a better America. 

Our essential political philosophy re- 
mains that of a private property democ- 
racy. The people of this nation believe 


in individual ownership and in the own. 
et’s responsibility for the proper em. 
ployment of his Property, as well as his 
right to enjoy it. They likewise respect 
the profit motive, as among the main in- 
centives for individual initiative and en. 
terprise. We are now, as we were, a 
capitalistic democracy. Both totalitarian 
extremes, whether Communist or Fascist, 
are abhorrent to our tolerant, liberal, 
middle-of-the-road natures. 


IN this we are both unique and fortun. 

ate. The United States is the great 
laboratory where, if anywhere in the 
world today, capitalism has the chance 
to prove itself a really admirable scheme 
of economic and social organization. No 
other nation has such resources of the 
necessary materials, machines, skills and 
management. In none does such an 
abundance of capital seek employment. 
In none does the democratic process 
retain greater vitality. In none is the 
mind and mood of the people more 
compatible to the success of such a sys- 
tem. The test of success, of course, is 
the general well-being of the people— 
the greatest good of the group. Indeed, 
this is the only justification for a system 
of society, anyway. 

Now that is not to say that a capital- 
istic democracy is the only form of social 
organization that can succeed. There is 
more than one road to Rome, and one 
suspects that any organized technique of 
social control—whether it be called cap- 
italism, Communism, Fascism, feudal- 
ism, or even matriarchy—can be made to 
work successfully, if only enough will, 
energy and social intelligence be put be. 
hind it. 

It is our firm belief that this democ- 
racy of capitalism of ours can be made a 
real success. Even so, we are quite will- 
ing for the Russians to experiment with 
their state socialism, and hope they can 
make it yield an ampler living for the 
inhabitants of the Steppes, who knew 
hunger and oppression under the Czars 
and know it today. We do not object to 
the disciples of autarkie bowing down 
before the principle that authority comes 
from above and obedience from below, 
if by employing this dogma of dictator- 
ship they can lift the living levels of 


Sau 


their peoples. But these roads are not 
our roads, and we should follow through 
on our own experiment. It has here the 
best of chances to succeed. 


Judge 





“Abramson, I think we’re drilling a little too deep.” 
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THE THEATRE 


HERE’S no monkey business about 

the early theatre offerings. Produc- 
ers brought out their painstaking best, 
and at least two hits, a couple more suc- 
cesses, and some very diverting come- 
dies were revealed for a theatre-hungry 
public. 

That unbeatable triple entente, Max- 
well Anderson, Guthrie McClintic, and 
Burgess Meredith, got off to an early 
start. And the ticket brokers had their 
first hit—the “Star Wagon.” Its theme 
is close to every adult’s heart: what 
would have happened if I hadn’t mar- 
ried her, and gone into this business? 
If only I could go back and live my life 
over again I would do things so differ- 
ently. Mr. Anderson invents a machine 
—the star wagon—which turns time 
back and enables his characters to live 
their lives again. But they find no greater 
happiness, and with this wisdom they 
return cheerfully to their former state. 
The star wagon is in reality only a device 
for remembering more vividly, some- 
thing which poets have possessed since 
time began. Mr. Meredith, Lillian Gish, 
and Russell Collins play these simple 
Middle-Western folk and light them up 
within. ‘Star Wagon” is Maxwell An- 
derson’s mellowest, least word-conscious, 
and nearest-to-nostalgic comedy. It will 
turn them away for a long time at the 
Empire Theatre. 


IN THE two hours of “Susan and God” 

Rachel Crothers is successful in mak- 
ing her characters grow and be enter- 
taining at the same time. That is mas- 
terly stagecraft. Susan, “‘an intelligent 
fool,” bumps against the Oxford move. 


ment and discovers God is an excellent 
gavel for getting attention. Her hope- 
lessly dipsomaniac husband, chiefly for 
the sake of their lonely adolescent daugh- 
ter, grabs the spiritual oar Susan is offer- 
ing to rescue another. He'll stop drink- 
ing if she'll help him. This spoils Susan’s 
show. Her fun was in talking, not doing. 
However, she finds she enjoys being 
necessary to her husband and daughter 
—that their dependence is sweet to her 
—that faith comes from within and is 
foreign to outward show. Gertrude Law- 
rence plays Susan with the uncommon 
charm, understanding, release, and bril- 
liance that her varied experience makes 
possible. John Golden, the producer, has 
seen that the production is worthy of 
her. Headed for a long run at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre. 


HERE is more mental exhilaration to 
be got from Ben Hecht’s ‘To Quito 
and Back,” than from all the other shows 
on Broadway put together. The hero, 
Alexander Stearns, is a “‘sort of second- 
hand Hamlet,” unable to choose a wom- 
an, a cause, or a God. He is a writer, 
handling situations brilliantly in fiction, 
but not equal to adjusting himself to the 
constant perilous choices of actuality. At 
the end of the play, Zamiano, the revolu- 
tionary leader, deserted by all but 700 
men, confronted by thousands, turns to 
Stearns for advice. Stearns urges him to 
stand against his enemies as long as he 
can. Of course he won’t win, but he’ll 
become a symbol for manana. The peo- 
S will rise again, and they will sing of 
amiano and his tiny band. Then Stearns 
goes off with Zamiano to die. This is 
tragic waste. A poet should have written 
Zamiano’s story, not gone into action 
with him. The picture of revolution is 
vividly presented—the unawareness and 
unconcern of the rich, the desperation 
of the poor, the fickleness of the masses, 
the bravado of a leader. The Theatre 
Guild production is beautiful and au- 
thentic, and the acting, especially Joseph 
Buloff's Zamiano, superlative. Leslie 
Banks handles Stearns with reserve. 
Sylvia Sidney is alluring. Evelyn Varden 
turns in another finished comedy role. 
At the Guild Theatre. 


OU will be glad to know that Arthur 

Hopkins has discovered in Valentine 
Davies a playwright with a brilliant pen 
for dialogue and a roving eye for dra- 
matic situations. If Mr. Hopkins had, 
instead of allowing Henry Fonda to pur- 
sue his Hollywood acting habits, shot 
some pituitary into his performance; and 
had suggested to Mr. Davies a little mo- 


tivation here, and “the curtain has 
already come down” there, “Blow Ye 
Winds” might easily have been the sea. 
son’s first hit. As it is, we await Mr. 
Davies’ next effort with pleasure. For 
this play of what happens when two ex. 
ceedingly attractive people with not one 
interest in common, fall in love, is writ- 
ten with wit, gaiety, and wisdom. Doris 
Dalton gives it added charm and under- 
standing. At the 46th Street Theatre. 


WHEN a girl is bent on getting her 

man, and all other men in sight, 
and one man alone sees through her 
game and is immune to her wiles, there 
is only one possible outcome. Right, he 
falls, too. It’s amazing what a delight- 
fully amusing play Terrence Rattigan 
got out of this simple situation in 
“French Without Tears.” Gilbert Miller 
gave it his usually beautiful production. 
Frank Lawton leads an all-English cast 
as the lone holdout to the charms of an 
altogether charming newcomer, Pene- 
lope Dudley Ward. At the Henry Miller 
Theatre. 


"THE Abbey Theatre Players are com- 

pletely absorbing. Once the curtain 
goes up no hole lets the illusion escape. 
It is a pity they chose such a shilly- 
shallying play for their first appearance 
in ‘Katie Roche.” The decision to play 
only old favorites—‘‘The Plough and the 
Stars,” ‘The Far Off Hills,” “Juno and 
the Paycock”—is expedient. For ‘Katie 
Roche’’ leaves one with a feeling of frus- 
tration. When these talented players 
swung into Sean O’Casey’s classic, ‘““The 
Plough and the Stars,” they delighted 
the loyal followers who crowded the 
Ambassador to see this Irish renaissance 
gem. It is Fluther Good’s play, and P. J. 
Carolan plays Fluther as an earthly, 
lusty, leering, common falstaffian Gael. 
Maureen Delany as Bessie Burgess and 
May Craig as Mrs. Gogan are welcome 
and familiar landmarks. O’Casey’s bril- 
liant lines, torn between love of liberty 
and hate of war, are thrillingly handled 
by players completely at home with 
them. 

—DAna GALE. 
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RADIO- 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMEDY 


IME was when a chemist was the 

only fellow who could do all right 
with a formula. Maybe his grandpa left 
him the paper which gave the ingredi- 
ents for a rheumatism rubdown or a 
mouthwash and perhaps he worked it 
out in a laboratory. But today the gent 
has company. The radio comics are 
where they are basically because they 
have formulas of their own. 

You won't find an “Rx” on any radio 
script (though it might help when some 
of us turn out sickly shows occasion- 
ally). But if you stop to analyze—which 
I hope you never do, dear reader—you 
will find that the formula is the thing. 
First we have to build the framework 
and then a bunch of other lads who 
couldn’t make twenty bucks a week at 
anything else get six or seven hundred 
dollars a week for what they screamingly 
call material. Some of it is pretty shoddy 
and a wool factory might not rate it at 
a dime a bale, but it is our material and 
we are stuck with it. 


Jix% BENNY has a definite formula. 

So has Fred Allen. Eddie Cantor may 
change the ple on his show every 
season, but he has his formula. Look 
over the lineup that is fired at your loud- 
speaker every seven days and you will 


find that the lads who have formulas 
work regularly and that many of the 
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BY PHIL BAKER 


guest star comedians are lads without 
formula. 

Mine came to me one day in Chicago. 
It sounded like a baseball writer scoring 
a double play, “Baker to Bottle to 
Beetle,” but it at least has succeeded to 
the point that we have not yet been 
hissed off the air. 

One reason may be that the main in- 
gredient of a comedian’s formula is that 
he must be the 7 To the uninitiated, 
the patsy is the fellow upon whom 
pranks are pulled, the chap to whom 
things pp He is, in older parlance, 
the butt of all jokes. 

This is not a discovery of the modern- 
day zany. When Weber and Fields were 
Mike and Meyer, one of them hit the 
other over the head with a —- 
newspaper and the audience laughed. 
The one who was hit was the patsy. But 
he was also the one who had the sym. 
pathy of the audience. 

In the profession that sympathy is 
known as “honey in the horn.” If you 
can get it, people keep on listening to 
your program. If you cannot you find 
you have just rehearsed thirteen weeks 
for a cancellation. 

In the older days in the theatre a 
comic often wanted to get the laughs 
himself. Today that is fatal. A radio 
audience must laugh at you. You must 
be the target just as Bill Dickey’s glove 
is the object at which Lefty Gomez aims 
his fast ball. That means you must be 
almost lacking in conceit. The come- 
dian’s vanity went out the window the 
day the crystal set came into being. The 
smart aleck is only a minor character in 
the films these days. The radio listener 
tunes him out faster than a lengthy com- 
mercial announcement. 


ART of the radio comedian’s formula 

includes the fact that he is typed. 
Versatility is all right provided it only 
means being able to do two or three 
things. When a comedian in radio 
plays Hamlet he first must let the audi- 
ence know that he is going to clown it 
up and that the finish of the sketch will 
find him getting walked on. 

The formula today lies miles away 
from the he and she jokes. That is, un- 
Icss they can be fitted quietly into a situ- 
ation. In vaudeville the jokes were told 
before a back drop depicting Main Street 
or Times Square. You can’t mail out 
scenery every week to the listener so you 
































have to establish your background by a 
situation. And you are allowed all of 
twenty words to give the locale. The rest 
must move with the action of the dia- 


logue. 


"THE more weird and bizarre your set- 

ting can be, the greater chance you 
have of being funny in the situation. 
Often you can burlesaue a popular movie 
or stage play, provided both are well 
enough known. But it is the situation 
that counts, for from it comes whatever 
laughs you garner in a half hour or an 
hour. 

Out of the hour a comic should work 
a little more than a third of the time. 
Too much comedy is tragedy and that 
doesn’t pay unless you can make folks 
weep. About the only person a come- 
dian makes weep is a sponsor when he 
has a bad program. 

So far we have discussed the ingredi- 
ents. But one more thing is vital: Tempo. 
Jack Benny is the greatest master of 
tempo at the microphone. His timing is 
like that of Earle Sande and Snapper 
Garrison, a couple of lads who rode 
great race horses in eyelash finishes and 
were said to have stop watches in their 
heads. You must know when to pick 
up a joke and when to let go of it. 
Timing has saved more bad gags than 
anything else in the world. Like a bil- 
liard champion, a radio comic is lost 
without his cue. 

Whoever sets the pace for a radio pro- 
gram is like an orchestra leader accom- 
panying a singer—except that the comic 
actually accompanies the laughter of the 
studio audience. I’ve been against this 
evil, but it is now so generally accepted 
that we have found a use for them. They 
aid us in our timing. The comic who 
discovered that is like the chemist who 
found a way to utilize malodorous by- 
mepry And there we are back in the 
anes of chemistry. And still trying, as 
all comics sincerely do, to keep their 
programs from smelling like HsSO.. 
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ALLIS WARFIELD wasn’t the 

first Baltimore girl to aim at royal- 
ty. Elizabeth Patterson, the most beauti- 
ful girl in two continents, won Jerome 
Bonaparte in 1803, only to have her 
marriage annulled by Napoleon in 1805. 
Susan Ertz tells her story with imagina- 
tion and authenticity in “No Hearts to 
Break.” This lovely girl had no love for 
anyone but herself and her unhappy life 
resulted from the distance between her 
aims and her accomplishments. Gifted 
with beauty and wit, cursed with ambi- 
tion and restlessness, she was thwarted 
in winning glory from the Bonaparte 
name. (D. Appleton-Century. $2.50) 


FROM one-fourth to one-third of 

American children are malnourished, 
not necessarily from lack of food, but 
for lack of proper diet. This is quite as 
true in so-called comfortable homes as 
in poverty homes, where food is insuf- 
ficient. One authority states flatly that 
more undernourishment exists among 
children of this country than any other 
nation. These and other startling facts 
are marshalled by Rachel Lynn Palmer, 
and Dr. Isadore M. Alpher in ‘‘40,000,- 
000 Guinea Pig Children,” published by 
Viking Press at $2.00. They conclude that 
malnutrition is due to ignorance on the 
part of mothers, apathy after the nov- 
elty of feeding baby has worn off, and 
the tendency to take biased advice on 
how to feed the family from commer- 
cial sources. 


FROM the time women prepared a 
bed of leaves upon which they deliv- 
ered their children alone, to the modern 
scientific birth at which constant vigi- 
lance is exercised that the mother might 
awake smiling with no recollection of 
having become one, forms a fascinating 
drama of life. Dr. Roy P. Finney tells 
it with care for the facts as well as ap- 
preciation of the dramatic in ‘The Story 
of Motherhood,” published by Liv- 
eright at $3.00. All those who have in 
any way contributed to the modern tech- 
nique of childbirth are in attendance at 
every delivery, Dr. Finney says, for the 
obstetrician heeds the directions of each 
of them as he goes about his work. It is 
comforting al reassuring reading. 


ADIMIR KOUDREY is a step-son 
to Krassin, colleague of Lenin. “Once 
a Commissar” is his autobiography—a 
compelling and fresh perspective on the 
capsizing events in Russia. Writing with 
objective gaiety and a sense of drama 
and romance, he nevertheless slips in 
some descriptions which cannot but make 
the serious-minded pause over activities 
of spies happening with the celerity of 
thought and the state of revolution ap- 
pearing almost overnight. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50) 
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AMATEUR writers are deluged with 

exhortations and advice this month. 
Lew Lipton in “Ideas” writes a dozen 
stories in a streamline style and says 
“Here’s what a photoplay looks like. It 
makes entertaining reading’. (Published 
by Chatham at $2.00) Frances Marion 
in “How to Write and Sell Film Stories” 
shares the knowledge gained in twenty 
years of successful writing for the screen, 
and includes a complete shooting script 
for “Marco Polo” prepared by Robert 
Sherwood. Her book is immeasurably 
valuable to an aspirant film writer. (Pub- 
lished by Covici-Friede at $3.50) Then 
along comes Trentwell White telling 
‘How to Write for a Living.” Evidently 
feeling his own suggestions on how to 
write for radio, screen, children, etc., in- 
sufficient, he adds articles by published 
authors on their special form. His book 
will help you select in what form to put 
your writing (Published by Reynal & 
Hitchcock at $2.00). These three books 
together form a practical winter's library, 
particularly for writers in search of a 
market. 


6¢ NOTE all the currents of blood 
that flowed to America 

From the first days, and made America; 

And to trace the thoughts of the Amer- 
ican soul 

Through traditions and histories might 
lead to a vision 

Of what America will be when the tree 
of Fate 

Gives all its sap, and the full fruit is 
ripened,” 


This is the end Edgar Lee Masters saw 
for his epic poem, “The New World.” 
But the vision he sees is not superior to 
the good that the Indians kept un- 
changed, worshipping father Sky and 
mother Earth. However, so powerful is 
this poem that one thinks all history 
should be taught from the epic. Then its 
coutse would be thrilling and long- 
remembered. (D. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50) 


"THE Best Plays of 1936-37 by Burns 
Mantle. Since Mr. Odell’s definitive 
history of the New York Stage stops 
short of the twentieth century, Mr. Man- 
tle’s collections of the best plays of each 
year, together with complete casts, dates, 
and theatres of all productions, even 
birthplace and date of every prominent 
actor, stands unique. This year’s ‘‘best”’ 
are mostly comedies, though there is one 
melodrama, one verse drama, and one 
play with lyrics and music. As there 
were only ninety plays produced last sea- 
son this volume contains one-ninth of 
the New York season. (Dodd, Mead 
and Co. $3.00) 


—V. K. MANLEY. 





es 


Enchanter’s Nightshade, by Ann Bridge. 
Imagine a lovely young English governess set 
down in an Italian castle with Counts and 
Marquesas. Passions spin a lively plot. 
(Little, Brown. $2.50). 


Flying Vistas, 4y Dr. Isaac H. Jones. Per. 
tinent suggestions to air passengers that will 
make flights more comfortable. His most 
pointed advice is to get a good rest and 
refrain from drinking before a flight. (Lip. 
Pincott. $2.00). 


He Did Not Die at Meyerling, 4y Henry 
Lanier. The autobiography of the son of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, disclosing the “truth” 
of the Meyerling tragedy and clearing and 
cleaning up Franz Joseph’s “comradeship” 
with Katherine Schratt. Fascinating reading 
for anyone interested in the Hapsburgs, 
(Lippincott. $3.00). 


John, by Irene Baird. A wise, quiet char- 
acter study of one John Dorey who chose to 
live in obscurity rather than in distinction 
and achieved a richer place in the hearts of 
his friends than did his successful brothers. 
The style is retrospective and pastoral. (Lip- 
pincott. $2.50). 


Little Golden America, by Ilya Ilf and 
Eugene Petrov is a survey of the United 
States by two Soviet humorists. The ab- 
surdities they discover in our ways and man- 
ners, provide many laughs to those who 
can take it. Not for the thin skinned, 
(Farrar & Rhinehart. $2.75). 


Old London, 4y E. F. Benson who knows 
the evanescent attitudes of a period which 
give it character. In four short volumes, 
he sketches gently and gaily the foibles of 
the Georgian, Victorian, Mid-Victorian, and 
Edwardian times. Social climbers, busy- 
bodies, noblemen, etc., fall under his shaft of 
wit. (D. Appleton-Century. $5.00). 


Spy Overhead, by Clinch Calkins is the 
dramatic story of industrial espionage as 
unravelled before Senate investigators and 
various branches of the government and 
knitted together to make an amazing true 
detective story. An important commentary 
on trade unions. (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 


They Seek.a Country, 4) Francis Brett 
Young. From overcrowded England where 
the poor were born to the slavery of un- 
ceasing toil to sudden battle on the wildest 
frontiers of South Africa, this adventure never 
halts its double-quick pace. (Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.75). 


Triumphant Pilgrimage, 4y Owen Rutter. 
The remarkable story of a modern young 
Englishman, David Chale, who became a 
Moslem, married a Malay girl, and with her 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, forbidden to 
all but the faithful. (Lippincott. $2.50). 


When Autumn's Here, by Julia Shawell. 
Touched with life’s irony is this story of 
Katherine Thorne who desired love, yet was 
bound to her family because of her ability 
to support them. (Arcadia. $2.00). 


Judge 














MOVIES 


AD I been more discerning I might 
have suspected, as I came home 
from the office that night, that there 
were unnerving forces at work and that 
mental content was threatened. The 
hysical evidences were these: my wife 
had not dressed for dinner but instead 
was in a deplorable candy-striped house- 
coat; and covering the coffee-table in 
front of the couch on which she untidily 
rested were sheets of paper bearing large 
block-letter scrawls. 

Now Susan never writes a letter and 
indeed never writes anything except an 
occasional list headed “Things to Do,” 
which usually includes such esoterica as 
“phn hrdrssr,” “call P.T. re 17th,” and 
“get dg strpped.” So I should have 
known that here was a phenomenon 
strangely disturbing, even though there 
was nothing to indicate the soul-and- 
home-wrecking events to follow. 

But in all innocence and some absent- 
mindedness I kissed her, commented on 
the shortening days that now found me 
coming home by twilight, stroked the 
recently strpped dg and retired to make 
ready for dinner. 

It was not until the second cup of 
coffee, an invariable rite, that there came 
any explanation of the ne 
literary activity I had noticed on arrival. 

“Do you know,” Susan asked, “any- 
thing about movies and titles?” 

I didn’t know much. Somewhere in 
my reading I had run across the absorb- 
ing story that the Earl of Warwick had 
been in Hollywood but had been forced 
to change his name for screen purposes. 
I relayed this morsel of gossip. 

“Silly,” said Susan. ‘Not that kind of 
titles. I mean titles of movies. Like 
‘Stella Dallas’ and ‘Broadway Melody of 
Nineteen Umpty-Ump.’”’ 

“Oh, you mean titles,” I said “No. 
Why?” 

“Well, do you know whether the 
movies buy those titles?” 

You can see that I still had no pre- 
sentiment when I tell you that I contin- 
ued with my coffee before admitting that 
my knowledge of motion picture nomen- 
clature was somewhat less than sketchy 
and then ventured again to inquire the 
reason for her sudden interest. 

“Well, you see,” she said. “I’ve got 
a title that some company ought to buy. 
And the movies pay so much I thought 
maybe they'd give five hundred or five 
thousand or something like that.” 

“What's the title?” 

“Let me explain the idea first. You 
see nobody likes these double feature 
pictures and yet the small theatre own- 
ers have to get two pictures because the 
big ones do and so——” 

“And so——” 

“And so I think a good title for one 
movie would be ‘Double Feature.’ ” 

As I gasped, Susan beamed triumph- 
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antly and then hurried to explain 
further: 

“Get the idea. ‘Double Feature with 
Robert Montgomery and Rosalind Rus- 
sell.” Then people would go in, thinking 
they were going to see two pictures, one 
starring Montgomery and the other star- 
ring Russell, but nobody wanting to see 
two pictures. And instead they would see 
only one and they would be grateful and 
go back often and meanwhile the thea- 
tre manager would save money because 
he would have had to buy only one pic- 
ture instead of two and he would make 
more money because more people would 
come and then he would be able to buy 
better pictures the next week and the 
week after and so on.” 

“But,” I objected with an assumed 
tranquillity, ‘“The companies can’t con- 
tinue to make pictures entitled ‘Double 
Feature.’ ” 

“Of course not, foolish,” said Susan. 
“Don’t you suppose I thought of that? 
So they make another picture called 
‘Twin Bill.’ And then another called 
‘Two Stellar Attractions.’ ” 

“Wait,” I said. ‘This is ridiculous.” 
But by this time she was intoning title 
after title: 

“ “Two for the Price of One.’ ‘Eight 
Stars.’ That’s kind of subtle. I like that 
one particularly. Then, when you run 
out of synonyms for ‘two,’ you can sort 
of combine titles to make it look like 
two pictures. You know, ‘Vogues of 
1938 and Bulldog Drummond’ and 
‘Laugh and Love and Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ Get it?” 


VE: I had gotten it. And daily, since 

then, the virus has spread. At lunch 
the next day I found myself wondering 
vaguely what would be the effect of a 
movie called ‘Bank Night: $10,000,” if 
its title were glowing upon the marquees 
of the nation’s theatres. I mentioned this 
little conceit to Susan that night and she 
said contemptuously she had already 
thought of it and had another list along 
the same line: ‘‘Screeno.” ‘‘Free Gift.” 
“A Chafing Dish for Everyone’—all 
titles of movies. 

Things have been getting worse stead- 
ily. I now fight unavailingly those ran- 
dom thoughts that sneak into a man’s 
mind just when he should be answering 
his mail. Such thoughts as—well, I sup- 
pose it would be possible for a movie 
company to entitle a picture, “Garbo, 
Dietrich and Mae West with Clark Ga- 
ble; Robert Taylor and Freddie Bar- 
tholomew,” and have it turn out a 
“quickie” with no one in it you ever 
heard of before. Or would that be ille- 
gal? How far can this thing go? 

If only Susan had kept her attentions 
on the ordinary things, like getting the 
dg strpped! 

—PAuL WHITE. 


Back in Circulation, Some entertaining 
dialogue, and a briskly raucous performance 
from Joan Blondell serve to recommend this 
newspaper office drama for your idle mo- 
ments, The revised Blondell of 1938 is a 
more graceful, appealing and attractive 
comedienne. The new Joan's definitely got 
something, and we don’t mean Dick Powell. 
The shopworn devices of the plot, I suppose, 
can be attributed to Warners’ profuse sen- 
timentality. They probably liked the Front 
Page theme so much when it was first pro- 
duced ten years ago that they just couldn't 
help telling it all over again, merely for 
old times’ sake. 


Between Two Women. The Neighbor- 
hood Appeal version of Men in White. 
MGM has carefully concealed all its stock 
situations beneath a high veneer, but this 
Boy-Meets-Girl-in-a-Hospital yarn gets its 
biggest boost from the blonde sorcery of Vir- 
ginia Bruce, more ravishing than ever. 
Franchot Tone and Maureen O'Sullivan 
struggle with poise. 


Love from a Stranger. This stems from 
the play Frank Vosper wrote and acted in 
before he was so mysteriously dunked in the 
big pond. It wasn’t a hit play, and the pic- 
ture, too, called for red ink in the com- 
pany’s ledger. It's really unfortunate, for 
the movie is a triumph of mood, superbly 
performed by Basil Rathbone as a shell- 
shocked cutthroat, and Ann Harding, one 
of his gorgeous victims. The story is 
handled a little more obviously in the screen 
edition, yet it is essentially the highly intelli- 
gent melodrama it was on the stage. 


Sophie Lang Goes West. Even Horace 
Greeley’s advice couldn’t help poor Sophie. 
In spite of all that’s been said about Holly- 
wood crook dramas, they're still filming and 
trying to sell the boloney about the missing 
necklace. It goes from yee pots to cham- 
aos coolers, making the rounds of every- 

ody’s pockets before it finally winds up just 
where it started. Lee Bowman is the guy 
Sophie goes straight for. Next Month: 
Sophie Lang Has a Baby. 


That Certain Woman. Mesdames X, Y 
and Z, with Bette Davis a valiant Carrie, 
lovin’ ‘n’ sinnin’ ‘n’ everything. Skilfully 
directed, written with a finely level perspec- 
tive of tenderness and hard-boiled cynicism, 
this is pretty swell drama, although it slack- 
ens down quite a bit before the fade-out. 
The best work is by Henry Fonda as the 
weakling husband; Miss Davis is excellent. 


This Way Please. Paramount meant some- 
thing else, but we mean the Exit. They must 
have had their eyes closed all during the pro- 
duction of this fiasco, or else everybody but 
the poor struggling cast was out to lunch. 


Women Men Marry. A confused affair 
about an unfaithful wife (again), her un- 
suspecting husband, and a counterfeit cult 
who carries on blackmail behind his holy 
domino. The result is well-served hash, 


rather smooth and arresting melodrama, with 
Claire Dodd as a menace you should like. 









ARE YOU 


SURE? 


Fifty Questions to 
Make You Think 





F vou'’ve never been exposed to the Stan- 
ford-Binet test you'll find our own little 
I. Q. estimator invaluable. Just check one 
answer to each question. 70 is fair, 80 is 
good, and anything above 90 is just peachy. 


1. Japan may have designs on the Soviet Far 
East, because of its: 


beautiful women, vodka and caviar 
cotton, spices and rice 

art, religion and philosophy 

coal, oil, copper and other minerals 


2. It is said that a cat has nine lives— 
which may or may not be true of the nine- 
power treaty, which deals in part with: 


the World’s Fair 

non-intervention in civil wars 
territorial integrity of China 

trade relations between the signatories 


3. If you were to travel by boat from 
Switzerland to the Netherlands on the Rhine 
river, you would be traveling: 


with the current 
against the current 


too far 


4. A Parisien darling is about to add her 
light to Hollywood's constellation: 


Danielle Darrieux 
Irene Bordoni 
Jean Aubert 


Marlene Dietrich 
Simone Simon 
Lynn Fontanne 


5. American capital in Puerto Rico centers 
largely around: 


tobacco vice 
sugar oil 


cotton 
rum 


6. Changes have been made this year in the 
football rules concerning one of the follow- 
ing: 


kicking a free ball 


kicking the referee 
tackling full-backs 


making passes at co-eds 


7. Here’s a new word for women’s fashion 
dictionary this winter—"vigogne.” It is a: 


dark brown fur like Kolinsky 
tightly curled cat fur 
tan-and-white striped skin 


8. If you've ever had to listen to a corps 
of riveters at work, you'll rejoice at the pros- 
pect of one of the following processes largely 
replacing riveting in steel construction: 


welding 
knitting 


simonizing cementing 
interlacing with steel thread 


9. The fastest six and a half furlongs ever 
run in the Belmont Futurity was run recently 
by: 
Menow 
Tiger 


High Fleet 


Firethorn 


Rough Time 
Go Home 


10. The modern Tiffany birthstone for 
people born in November is the: 


Jasper 
Agate 


Garnet 


Hyacinth 
Topaz 


Chrysolite 


11. The Yankees, the baseball club that has 
won nine =z and six world champion- 
ships in the last seventeen years, was once 


called the: 


Donkies 
Busters 


Dancers 
Breakers 


Dummies 


Highlanders 
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12. An antipode is: 


an echo or response 
a three-footed man 


a remedy for gout 
an exact opposite 


13. Herds of meat animals in the United 
States have been cut down, experts say, as a 
result of: 


tuberculosis 

popularity of hamburgers 
insufficient food 

too few ranchers 

years of drought 

over consumption 


14. Al Capone is serving an 11-year prison 
sentence on charges of: 


bootlegging 
vagrancy 
being a public nuisance 


oe Public Enemy No. 1 
evading income-tax payments 
illegal gambling 


15. France is opposed to an Italian army 
remaining in Spain or an Italian air base in 
the Balearic Islands, as they would constitute: 


a menace to her southern frontier and 
African empire 

too great an aid to Franco’s insurgents 

a disturbance among the French girls 


16. The “Grand Mogul” is a: 


stock broker 
diamond 


cocktail 
snake 


Emperor of India 
magician 


17. Whittier founded his poem, ‘Telling 
the Bees,” on an odd custom which once 
existed in New England. It was: 


the belief that bees understand what bu- 
mans Say 

draping the bee hives with mourning 

referring to women’s tea parties as bee 
parties 


18. The motion of the earth differs from all 
artificial motion because it is: 

slower perpetual faster 
19. One of the following was an English- 
man by birth: 


Pope Eugenius Ill 
Pope Leo Ill 
Pope Pius XI 


Pope Adrian IV 
Pope Innocent I 
Pope Gregory I 


20. A famous building in Spain, a palace, 
church, monastery, museum and burial-place 
is called the eighth wonder of the world. 
It is the: 


Alhambra 


Alamo 


Alcazar 
Prado 


Escorial 


El Chico 


21. Ferret out the misspelled word in the 
following paragraph. 


One who prates much in his own favor, 
and makes unwarrantable pretensions is 
called a charletan. He may also be 
known as a quack, an empiric, a mounte- 
bank or an impostor. 


22. Do you remember who said “There is 
no royal road to learning’? 


Franklin 
Socrates 


Lincoln 
Plato 


Euclid 
Goethe 


23. The “Mary had a little lamb” verses 
were written about a little Massachusetts girl 
by a young man from Boston named: 


Rowlston 
Jamison 


Jones 


Rawley 
Ranns 


Johnson 


24. Leonardo da Vinci's painting of Mona 
Lisa is known as: 


Madonna and the Child 
La Gioconda La Pieta 


25. It is quite possible that Joe Louis 
doesn’t know what the Boxer Rebellion was. 


Do you? 


A rebellion of South African natives 
against English rule. 

An uprising of Chinese against foreign 
exploitation. 

A famous conference to establish rules for 
American boxing. 


26. If you passed the Columbia University 
football “eleven”, you might call out: 


Oh, you roaring Lions! Hold ’em Tigers! 
Hiya, Tartans! Rah, rah! Red Raiders! 


27. The electric telegraph was invented by: 


Bell Elisha Gray 
Morse Stearns 


Edison 
G. M. Phelps 


28. Has the League of Nations recognized 
the conquest of Ethiopia by the Italians? 


Yes r No 


29. One of the following was the first 

American President to visit Victoria, the 

capitol of British Columbia: 

Calvin Coolidge Herbert Hoover 
Warren G. Harding 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Grover Cleveland 
Woodrow Wilson 


30. One of the following resolutions was 
not adopted by the American Legion at their 
recent convention in New York City: 

Resolved that America should have an 
army, navy and air force second to 
none in the world. 

Resolved that the American Legion Con- 
vention shall be held in New Orleans in 
1938. 

Resolved that national legislation shall be 
provided for the punishment of Ameri- 
can citizens who advocate the overthrow 
of our government by force. 


31. I don’t like turmeric, but perhaps you 
do if you like: 
flowers 
spices 


brandies 
jewels 


dogs 
candies 


32. Pick out the name that is not one of 
the three wise men of Biblical fame: 
Gasper Fabriano Melchior Balthazar 


33. The Pink Lady cocktail, which is named 
for the famous operetta, is made of one 
tablespoon of Grenadine, one and a half 
jiggers of gin and: 
orange bitters half jigger of cognac 
white of one egg 

one half tablespoon of powdered sugar 


34. Now that the theatre season is in full 
swing, you should be able to pick out the one 
playwright among these outstanding actors: 
Leslie Howard Maurice Evans 
Maxwell Anderson Burgess Meredith 
James Barton ‘Henry Fonda 
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35. One of these is not a hockey term: 
puck goalies off-side 
gauntlets quarters right-wing 
36. American society stirs at the projected 
visit of: 

The Duke and Duchess of Kent 

The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Blum 

Benito Mussolini 
37. Who doesn’t know that the Rough 
Riders were: 

organized by Theodore Roosevelt 

heroes of the American Revolution 

most popular stars of silent pictures 
38. It’s nice to know that an aphorism: 

is a stimulating drink 

will cure you of lumbago 

is short and to the point 

is a beautiful girl 
39. General Hugh S. Johnson is now 
prominent as: 

head of the W.P.A. 

a columnist and radio commentator 

a labor leader 

leader in development of U. S. armaments 


40. It has been said that if the nose of 
one of these women had been shorter, the 
whole face of the world would have been 
different: 
Queen of Sheba Wallis Simpson Cleopatra 
Aphrodite Mary of Scotland 
Queen Victoria 


41: It is a well-known superstition of 
sailors that ill-luck attends the killing of 
one of the following at sea: 

sea gull shark albatross 
horse flying fish mermaid 


42. A popular book of A. J. Cronin’s pub- 
lished recently is entitled: 
Northwest Passage The Citadel Marriage 
He Swung and He Missed 
Shadow on the Land 
I Live With.g@ Man and Love It 


43. Which of these famous opera singers 
is a tenor? 

John Charles Thomas Lawrence Tibbett 
Richard Bonelli Titta Ruffo Martinelli 
Chaliapin 
44. Are the C.I.0. unions affiliated with the 

A.F. of L.? 
Yes No 


45. A boxer usually puts one of these in 
his mouth when he goes into the ring: 
tobacco sponge false teeth 
rubber mouthpiece chewing gum 
wax mouthpiece 


46. If you're going quail shooting, you'll 
probably prefer to take with you a: 

pointer dalmatian ‘spaniel 
beagle bloodhound chow 
47. If you’re a football fan, you undoubtedly 


can pair these famous passing combinations 
with their proper school: 


1. Dorais to Rockne a. Michigan 

2. Freedman to Oosterbaan b. Princeton 
3. Vidal to Oliphant c. Notre Dame 
4. Sandbach to Lea da. Army 

48. A lithograph is drawn on: 

wood paper cheese 
stone soap canvas 


49. If you have a sore shoulder you'll find 
it least painful to shoot with one of the 
following guns: 

10 gauge 12 gauge 16 gauge 20 gauge 
50. What is the largest statue in the world: 
Colossus at Rhodes Jupiter Olympus 

Nero Statue of Liberty 
Borromeo at Lake Maggiore 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 30 


Number of correct answefs.................. 





Multiply by two for score................---. 








Famous Faces 
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In these caricatures of eight celebrities, Frank Dunn 
has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 
them with one or two pen lines. If you can’t recognize 
all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 30. 








HIGH QD HAT 


High Hat Doffs 


This month Junior's topper is off to: 
Westbrook Pegler for his column in an- 
swer to the President's statement that 
the movies and the radio had taken the 
people to school in the nation’s busi- 
ness . . . Ludwig Bemelmans, for his 
report on how a census is taken in 
Switzerland—they count the number of 
echoes and divide by the number of 
mountains . . . Victor Yesensky, for his 
chopped clam pan roasts at the Grand 
Central Oyster Bar . . . James Kirkwood, 
for his description of a fellow member 
of the Players’ Club—by midnight he 
was so tired he could hardly keep his 
mouth open . . . Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings for his marvelous 
metaphor—“That is a bridge we will 
cross when we come to it. Let me stick 
to my knitting now.” . . . Allen Boretz, 
for naming his Hollywood farm, Fool- 
ish Premises . . . Ted Patrick, for his 
World Peaceways ads . . . Sam Love, 
who knows a fellow who pays for ev- 
erything with traveler's checks—he gives 
a check and then he travels . . . Harry, 


of the Ritz Bar, for his reply to the red- 
nosed old gentleman who complained 
that he had asked five times for a glass 
of water—"Sorry, sir, I thought it was 
a joke.” . . . Heywood Broun, for his 
column on columnists in the New Re- 
public . . . Auerbach Levy, who claims 
he saw a sign on the door of an office 
in Vesey Street, which read: “Back in 
10 minutes; have gone across the street 
for a drink. Cooney.” Underneath was 
written “Please wait a minute; have 
gone to bring him back. Mrs. Cooney.” 


. . . Harry Dart, who has moved to the 
country after forty years in New York, 
and says that the only thing he misses 
is the last train . . . Sherman Billings- 
ley, for the hamper of Scotch, ashtrays 
and matches he Western Unioned to 
your own Judge, Jr. . . . The citizens 
of Chicago, for voluntarily taking the 
Wassermann test . .. Harry Newman, for 
his reminiscences of a trek across Alaska 
on which he didn’t dare to pet his male- 
mutes—it was so cold their tails broke 
off if they wagged them . . . Senator 
Nye, for his consistent hammering at 
profiteering in munitions . . . The Jew- 
ish gentleman, who exclaimed, “Me 
bigoted? Why, some of my best friends 
are Supreme Court Justices” . . . And 
Damon Runyon, for his comment on 
that issue: ““The red board is up. What's 
the use of talking about it?” . . . Bobby 
Dolan, who has figured out that the size 
of a night club check is inversely propor- 
tional to the size of the dance floor . . . 
Mrs. Norman Anthony, who had to hurry 
home to prepare her ailing husband for 
the worst—the doctor had ordered him 
to give up drinking . . . Austin Mac- 
Cormick, New York’s Commissioner of 
Correction, who claims that one of his 
charges is so crooked that if you shook 
halk with him you'd have to count 
your fingers . . . Esme O’Brien, for just 
looking so gorgeous in those Sunday 
society rotos . . . Chet. Johnson, for 
his Indian Chief’s definition of skiing 
—whoosh! walk a mile . . . Milt Gross, 
whose character, Mrs. Feitelbaum, asked 
the librarian for a book of stories by 
that goy, de Maupassant . . . Reamer 
Keller's suggested slogan for Prosecutor 
Dewey's office—God Help Those Who 
Help Themselves . . . The entire Chi- 
nese nation. 


Story Department 


For months a process server had been 
trying to catch up with an elderly gen- 
tleman whom we shall call Mr. Regan. 
He tried ruse after ruse to smoke out 
his quarry. None worked. He could 
never get by the alert and husky recep- 
tion clerk who always demanded the 
nature of his business, and no matter 
what fiction the server invented the mes- 
sage always came back that Mr. Regan 


lawl | wrilz 
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OLE. 


Then, one day, when the clerk wasn’t 
looking, he slipped by and walked right 
into Mr. Regan’s — office and there 
sat the imposing looking old gentleman 
at his desk. 

“Mr. Regan?” inquired the server. 

Mr. Regan rose up from behind his 
desk like a grizzly from a windfall. 
“Young man,” he roared, “what do you 
mean by coming in here unannounced? 
Now don’t say a word. I am aware that 
you have been trying to see me for some 
time but how have you gone about it? 
By subterfuge, that’s how! By deliberate 
lies and chicanery. Now I am a respon- 
sible business man and your business 
with me is legitimate. You come here 
with the sanction of the courts and, | 
ask you, have you ever tried telling the 
reception clerk that you have come to 
serve me with a summons?” 

“Well, I thought—” 


66 , YOU thought, did you?” inter- 

get the aroused Regen “Well, 
did it ever occur to you that such delib- 
erate falsehoods and dishonest state- 
ments undermine the very foundation 
of our legal institutions and heap dis- 
credit upon the members of your own 
profession? Now, young man, you walk 
out that door and back down the hall 
to the information desk. Give the man 
there your name and state your business 
—tell him that you are here to serve me 
with a summons.” 

Two minutes later the humiliated 
process server again stood before the 
guardian of the private offices. ‘I want 
to see Mr. Regan,” he told him. ‘My 
name is Schwartz and I have a summons 
for him. The guardian picked up the 
phone. “There is a man out here to 
see you, Mr. Regan, a Mr. Schwartz, 
with a summons.” 

The booming voice of Mr. Regan 
came back over the wire, “Tell the 
blankety blank blank blank that I'm 
out.” 

—JUDGE, JR. 
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HAT women think of their hus- 
bands is, in our biased opinion, a 
ersonal matter, something to be shared 
* the parties concerned and not dumped 
in the laps of friends, neighbors and 
chance acquaintances. 

Hence, we now voice our objections 
to the Model Husband test in the cur- 
rent issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
malicious list of twenty questions seems 
to pop up at every party. Pencils appear 
as if by magic and disgruntled wives 
loose their spleen on all present by pub- 
licly checking off the faults and frailties 
of their ever-loving mates. For each 
question about her husband to which a 
wife can answer “‘yes,”” said husband re- 
ceives five points. One hundred points 
is perfect, yet after a careful study of the 
test it is our belief that the questions are 
such that any husband who scores over 
40 is a cloth head; over 60, a twerp; 
and over 80, a dithering idiot, fit only 
for the society of the wife who gives him 
such a rating and hasn’t divorced him. 

So while we are not at all in sympathy 
with public or even party laundering, 
we do feel that someone should come to 
the defense of the American husband. 
Accordingly, we present a little list of 
our own—a test for wives, in which 
they get five points for each question 
their husbands can check off with a 
“yes.” 


1. Is it possible for her to board a 
streetcar or a bus with a nickel in her 
hand, or must she, for five blocks, fum- 
ble through a goat’s nest of lipstick, 
handkerchiefs, wadded letters, keys and 
spilt powder for her change purse and 
the fare? 


2. Is her bridge game such that she 
can appreciate an occasional psychic, or 
does she feel it her duty to explain that 
she gets along better at her bridge club 
because there she doesn’t have to play 
against all three people at the table? 


3. Would she wade through slush 
up to her ankles to hear Paul White- 
man’s Symphonic-Orchestra play “Grand 
Canyon Suite” and not bother to snap 
the radio switch for a program of opera? 


4. Does she let you hail the taxi, or 
does she step off the curb waving a 
handbag and shouting at every oncom- 
ing car? 

5. Is she sufficiently foresighted to 
always keep an extra pack of cigarettes 
hidden away, or are there mornings with 
nothing in the house to smoke but a 
welter of lipsticked butts in the fireplace 
and ashtrays? 


6. Would she rather appear in a 
girdle and hair curlers in Macy’s win- 
dow than show up at a cocktail party 
with flowers in her hair? 


7. Does she prefer a rare steak and a 


glass of Pilsner to a chicken patty and a 
fudge sundae? 


PARTY FUN 


8. Does she look upon your high 
forehead as a mark of distinction, or is 
it her wont to remind you that in a 
couple of years you will be combing your 
hair with a towel? 


9. Is she able to select an attractive 
hat and wear it so that it appears to be 
in style, or is she guided by the sketches 
and photographs of the atrocities in 
women’s magazines? 


10. Does she see that your laundry is 
back, that there are buttons on your 
clothes, a crease in your trousers, and an 
occasional flower for your lapel, or does 
she spend her time answering prize con- 
tests and completing limericks for soap 
chip companies? 


11. Does she believe it possible that 
one of her next door neighbors could 
pick up a genuine antique, or has she 
set herself up as an authority on the sub- 
ject? 


12. Does she keep the evening news- 
paper unopened for you, or does she 
make you wait an hour and a half while 
she messes through it and then ask what 
the Supreme Court thing is all about? 


13. Does she take for granted your 
ability to purchase five gallons of gaso- 
line without being gyped, or is it her 
firm conviction that every filling station 
— you out of at least a gallon and a 
half? 


14. Can she walk into a department 
store and fifteen minutes later emerge 
with-a suit, or does she spend her life 
looking for some little tailor on a side 
street who can make her clothes just the 
way she wants them? 


15. If you’re not home by midnight 
does she see to it that a pitcher of iced 
tomato juice is on the breakfast table, 
or in its stead are the month's bills 
prominently displayed by your coffee 
cup? 

16. Would she beat you over the head 
with a vinegar bottle if you demanded to 
mix the salad dressing yourself in a 
public restaurant? 


17. Does she play games to win, or 
does she take the attitude that it’s all in 
fun, and after all a game is just a pleas- 
ant aid to conversation? 


18. Would she no more think of ask- 
ing you to take her to dinner at a cafe- 
teria than she would of asking you to go 
on a basket party in the locker room of 
a Harlem lacrosse team? 


19. Does she become gay when she 
drinks but never to the extent of giving 
imitations of stage and screen stars? 


20. Would she as soon hang her 
washing out the living room windows as 
to stick handkerchiefs on the bathroom 


mirror or drape stockings over the towel 
rack? 





Stay at the Roosevelt. It is 


readily accessible to any part 
of Manhattan and in the 
very center of the mid-town 
business district. Roosevelt 
service is quiet yet swift and 
efficient. Folks tell us that 
our rooms make grand of- 
fices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, 
just to get away from their 
own telephone and finish up 


a pressing job. 
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baldness may now be treated at home 
with the hair restoring “Formula 47." 
Full particulars mailed on request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 


734 ANGLO BANK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











TEST 
YOUR I. Q. 


©. What important literary work 
was published recently in this 
country? 
JUDGE'S X-WORD PUZZLE 
OMNIBUS! 


What does it contain? 
One hundred and fifty hilarious 


puzzles by America's most tal- 
ented puzzle makers. 


What is it good for? 

For hours and hours of enter- 
tainment. 

Who is it good for? 

Night watchmen, Polar explor- 
ers, stratosphere flyers, brok- 
ers, congressmen, and you and 
you and you. 

How much does it cost? 

It's FREE! 

How would | go about getting 
a copy? 

By subscribing for 24 issues of 
the NEW JUDGE, America’s 
biggest humor value. 








24 Issues of Judge 
X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE 


p———MAIL THIS COUPON" 


JUDGE, 
16 East 48th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Enter my subscription at $2.75, the 


regular price, for 24 issues of Judge and send 
me Free Judge's X-Word Puzzle Omnibus. 

















Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 392 
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Submitted by Jac & Jimmy Byrd, Smackover, Ark. 


Horizontal 


. What this puzzle is, my dear Watson. 

. This is very grasping. 

. Here’s one that’ll stick you. 

. A small Scotchman. 

. Stretch this and it’ll be elastic. 

. Quiet! 

. Atmosphere in reverse. 

. Some of us are this, others just carried the 


daisy chain. 


. Greek golf mound. 

. Playing card. 

. daB, esab (Get a mirror). 

. This is hard and black but Ethyl eats it up. 
. The family upstairs is hard on this. 

. Ovine. 

. Don’t put your foot in it. 

. You can’t see without these. 

. Very Hot. 

. 144. 

. Bill’s past. 

. Catch sight of. 

. Dull. 

. Hang over. 

. The other woman. 

. To importune persistently. 

. Unfinancial note. 

. Double this and it’ll be a knockout. 

. They ought to charge sit-down strikers this. 
. Wild nut. 

. What to do with old razor blades. 

. Composition for group yodeling. 

. What she did on her day in court. 

. Appropriate thing to do with a song. 

. This often makes a scene. 

. Book learning. 

. This deserves a good sock. 

. Hello. 

. City cowboy. 

. A constellation (no puzzle is complete without 


one). 


. Hunk. 
. Hastened, hied. 
. This was slightly different from his account of 


the story (two words). 


CeONAnNPwnE 


Vertical 


. Raptures. 

. Caesar’s and. 

. Deface. 

. The last word. 


On the verge. 


. Absent. 


Soak. 


. Slang affirmative. 

. Your girl’s boy friends. 

. The only way to get this is to go up. 

. Ingenuously piquant. 

. Organized horse haters. 

- Hemp cocktail. 

. Bounds. 

. United Prune Eaters. 

. It’s that and again. 

. Weighty, spelled by ear. 

. English fighting stance (heavyweight division). 
. The devil take this one. 

. A large corporation. 

. Noiseless organ. 

. Open. 

. What the minority goes to college for. 
. Aw, come on. 

. Malt and hops gone wrong. 

. A doggie thing to do. 

. Swap. 

. This is lazy on Park Ave. 

- Famous dining place of equestrians. 

. Infirm Actors’ Aid. 

. Wot ’e drinks ’is tea from (two words). 
. Gave up. 

- 101. 

. Did I tell you about my operation? 

. Paid publicity (pl. abbr.) 

. Pork in reverse. 


. Crossword wrath. 


q And no puzzle is complete without these print- 


ers’ measures. 


. Former U.S. headache (abbr.). 




















Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 393 





2 3 + 6 e 


eek. 
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Horizontal 


. Battle cry of the New Deal. 

. Most famous part of Luxury’s anatomy. 
. One of your ancestors. 

. Industrious insect. 

. Made a proposition. 

- Honey! 

. Shortest way to solid comfort. 

. Economic royalist. 

. Redskin’s greeting. 

. After midnight. 

. Dope. 

. This is what Death and Taxes are. 

. First two letters in any language. 

. Downfall of many pittances and fortunes (pl.) 
. Reverse it. 

32. The cargo of many schooners. 

. Legal slug. 

. Phonetic spelling for what tipsters bend. 
. Half a fly. 

. Stood the gaff. 

. Manners. 

. Neither yours nor mine nor his nor hers, 
. Eggplants. 

. Difference between Mame and me. 

. Lincoln’s address. 

. That half of a printer’s measure again, 
. Reign of the sun. 

SF * 

. Annoy. 

. Chicken’s first home. 

. Tall tales. 

. Opposite of 31 horizontal. 

. Single unit. 

. Golddigger’s pick and shovel. 

. A high hat. 

. Many are culled but more are—. 

. Result of seeing red. 

. Them as has. 


Submitted by Virginia J. Carruth, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


26. 


30. 
32. 
34, 
35. 
36. 


42. 
45. 
46. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Vertical 


. First thing Caesar did. 

. This sounds like a musical vagabond. 
. Phonetic knot. 

. Greek threesome. 

. Present state of Spain. 

. Base. 

. This is a grave matter. 

. Scanty, panty or what have you? 

. An infant’s farewell (half of it, anyway). 
. Lofty transportation. 

. The in of most marital difficulties. 

. The start of an analysis. 

. A quarter quart. (abbr.). 

. Worse than worse. 

. To be on the hook. 

. Shout. 

2. What Joe Louis does to his opponents. 
. Erstwhile political barometer. 

. Palm grease. 


You’ll have to strain to get this. 


. This is all there. 


Gouty gentlemen often get this way. 

Easily managed. 

Those who 18 vertical. 

Belgian Hot Spot (Kareful of the spelling!) 
Ant. 


. Non-grazing grass. 


Females, but not ladies. 
You’re It! 

Armoured bug. 

Energetic Nabob. 

Scotch deb. 

Angers. 

Cooler. 

Belongs to Theodore. 
Springs eternal in London. 
From China’s Shores. 
Famed Jap. 

Timorous Igorot. 

Shall it be this—shall it be that? 
Recent price trend. 

Flat denial. 





MEXICAN PETE 


**As fast and exciting, Senor, 
as the play at Caliente!’’ 
A unique combination of special cards and 
dice — an immediate favorite everywhere. 
Up to 8 can play. Price, $1.50 and $3 


JURY BOX 


Six thrilling mysteries, 
™ prepared by Roy Post, 

“ famous criminologist. 
Study the pictures — hear 
the evidence — and be one 
of the JURY to decide 
whether or not the de- 
fendant is GUILTY! Any 
number can play. Pub- 


Wicd Hate ai lished in 6 series. Price $1 
AMERICANA — Strikingly smart, exciting game 


of chance and skill for a group of from 3 to 8 players, 
Sets with complete equipment, $1 to $10 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. *« NEW YORK * LONDON 
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USE JUDGE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 











There is still time to get in under 
the wire! JUDGE needs wide 
awake, alert, subscription repre- 
sentatives. JUDGE is the ideal 
Christmas gift and YOU can profit 
in the rush of Christmas business. 


No investment required. 
Generous commissions. 
Full or part time work. 


Temporary or permanent employ- 
ment. 


For complete details write imme- 
diately to 


JUDGE MAGAZINE 


16 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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By ISABEL EMSLIE HUTTON, M. 
M.D. vayenten to the British Hospital for 
. Mental and Nervous Diseases, 

S. WILE, M.D., Former 
Commissioner of Education, New York City. 


Functiona 
don. Foreword by IRA 


SUBJECTS INCLUDED 


PRE-MARITAL PREPARATION— 
Necessary Sex knowledge—Sex Freedom 
Before Marriage for the Man; For the 
Woman—Sex Instinct in Men and 
Women Contrasted—Implications of 
Courtship—Hereditary Factors—The 
Age Factor—Indications of Sexual In- 
compatability—The Neurotic Tempera- 
ment in Marriage. 


FIRST SEX ACT—Analysis of Sexual 
I e@—Preliminary Love-Play— 
Overcoming Mental Obstacles—Pain— 
Early Intercourse—The F: 

—The Husband's 


The Active vs. the Passive Wife—Nerv- 
ous Shock of First Intercow 
porary I t Si Itaneous Cli- 
max; How Produced. 


THE SEX ORGANS—Knowledge of 
Male and Female Organs Essential to 
Both Husband and Wife—‘‘Fitting”— 
Anatomy of Sex Organs—Hygiene of 
Sex Organs—How Fertilization Takes 
Place—Woman’s Hygiene. 


SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE—The Arts 
of Love—Timi J 

Marriage—Sexual ( 

ence of Age, Sexual Insti 

—Sexual Adjustment—Sex 

Sexual Rhythm—Frequency of Inter- 
course; Positions in Intercourse—When 
Variations are Indicated—Sexual Star- 
vation—The Unsatisfied Wife—Prelude 
to Sex; Love Play—Sex Life During 
Pregnancy; after Childbirth. 


MENSTRUATION AND THE CHANGE 
F LIFE—The Hygiene of Menstrua- 











0 
tion—Sexual Activi 
the Change of 

Cycle and Concepti 
normal Symptoms. 


CURABLE CHILDLESSNESS—Sim- 

ple Causes and Their Treatment—Con- 

ditions where Medical Treatment is Re- 

ee where Surgical 
T t >: 8 TI Ai toad 


e! 

during and after 
Menstrual 

on—Normal and Ab- 





BIRTH CONTROL 


THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MAR- 
RIAGE is a book for husbands and 
wives to read taqether, if they wish to 
remain together 


ILLUSTRATED 


B., Ch.B., 


Illustrated with Explanatory Diagrams 


T comes as a wasting fact to many couples who THINK the 

are well-informed, that they ARE in REALITY, AMAZ- 
INGLY IGNORANT OF THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MAR- 
RIAGE. ‘When no trouble is taken to learn how to make sexual 
intercourse harmonious and happy, .a variety of complications 
arise. Very often wives remain sexually unawakened, and there- 
fore inclined to dislike sexual intercourse. When that happens, 
husbands do not emgerrence what they long for, and are apt to be 
sexually starved. either husbands nor wives on these terms 
attain to harmony, and the result is nervous ill-health. . .. The 
cause of all this is not want of love. It is want of Knowledge. 
—A. H. Gray, M.A., D 


66]9,"ROM a very large clinical experience I have come to the 

conclusion that probably not one in five men knows how to 
perform the sexual act correctly.” Many men feel bitter, in a 
resigned sort of way, about their “frigid wives.” As a matter of 
fact this problem, which too often is one of “the bungli hus- 
band”, frequently vanishes completely when both husband and 
wife know exactly what to do for each other. In THE SEX 
TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE, Dr. Hutton describes the sexual 
act in such detail that no married couple need any longer remain 
in ignorance of exactly how it should be performed. In the fore- 
word to this work Dr. Ira S. Wile declares: “A knowledge of the 
science of mating offers greater assurance of successful marriage.” 


W ste completely frank, Dr. Hutton handles the subject with 
excellent taste, and, as the American Medical Association 
says, “with good judgment as to what constitutes general medical 
opinion.” 


SEND NO MONEY 
READ FIRST-..— 


Mail this coupon now to your bookseller or to 


EMERSON BOOKS, Ine., Dept. 275-A, 

251 West (9th St., New York City. 

Send me “Sex Technique in Marriage’ in plain wrapper marked 
“*Personal.”’ I will pay $2.00 and few cents peseees on delivery. 
I MUST BE SATISFIED or I will return k within 5 days 
and you will refund purchase price, (1 am over 21 years old.) 


& Address 
0) Check here if you wish to enclose only .0 with coupon, thus 
saving delivery charges. (Same money- guarantee.) 








Solutions of Puzzles in this Issue 


Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


1. coal, oil, copper and other minerals 

2. territorial integrity of China 

3. with the current 

4. Danielle Darrieux 

5. sugar 

6. kicking a free ball 

7. tan-and-white striped skin 

. welding 

9. Menow 

10. Topaz 

11. Highlanders 

12. an exact opposite 

13. years of drought 

14. evading income-tax payments 

15. a menace to her southern frontier and 
African empire 

16. diamond 

17. draping the bee hives with mourning 

18. perpetual 

19. Pope Adrian IV 

20. Escorial 

21. Charletan (charlatan) 

22. Euclid 

23. Rowlston 

24. La Gioconda 

25. An uprising of Chinese 
against foreign exploitation 

26. Oh, you roaring Lions! 

27. Morse 

28. No 

29. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

30. Resolved that the American Legion Con- 
vention shall be held in New Orleans in 
1938 

31. spices 

32. Fabriano 

33. white of one egg 

34. Maxwell Anderson 

35. quarter 

36. Duke and Duchess of Windsor 

37. organized by Theodore Roosevelt 

38. is short and to the point 

39. a columnist and radio commentator 

40. Cleopatra 

41. albatross 

42. The Citadel 

43. Martinelli 

44. Yes 

45. rubber mouthpiece 

46. pointer 

47. l.c. 2.a. 3.d. 4b. 

48. stone 

49. 20 gauge 

50. Statue of Liberty 


Answers to 


Famous Faces 


1. Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
2. Charles Wagner 

3. Frances Perkins 

4, Herbert Lehman 

5. Neville Chamberlain 
6. Leon Trotsky 

7. Haile Selassie 

8. Lowell Thomas 


Crack 


“ RLING,” she sweetly murmured, 
“you always boast of your good 
memory, don’t you?” 

“Well,” he smiled, “I pride myself 
on being able to remember most things.” 

“And you remember things that hap- 
pened years and years ago?” she per- 
sisted. 

“How wonderful, darling!” she said. 
“And does your memory carry you back 
to the last time you bought me a new 
coat?” —Answers 
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The Old Homestead | “He says he wont budge ‘til he gets DOLE pineapple juice .” 
s6q%O yer set on leavin’ home, Jed?” 

S The youth slouched on the cre- | 
tonne draped window-seat, a look of 
peevish discontent clouding his sun- | 
tanned boyish features. He regarded his | 
mother sheepishly from under half 
closed eye-lids. The woman continued: 
“You know we always tried to make you | 











happy, son... . yer paw and me. Ain't 
we been good to you..... taken you 
places ..... 2 





Jed made a sound in his throat that 
might have been a laugh or a sob. 

“Yeah, you've done that all right,” 
he agreed. Then he continued, his voice 
breaking querulously. “Aw gee, moms! 
You and paw’s always been tops with 
me, I know. But .... Well, gosh, moms, 
I gotta do it! I git so darn sick of .... 
After all, I'm twenty-one, ain't I?’ he 
finished hopefully. 

Pride, despair and a baffled mother- 
love fought for supremacy in the wom- 
an’s faded blue eyes. 












































“After all yer paw’s done to hold 
the little place together, too,” she 
sighed. Then she smiled tremulously. | 
“You ... you'll miss all this, Jed. See if | 


Do Dour Christmas Shopping Early! 


you don’t! "Member that little pome I | Judge is the ideal Christmas gift. One that will be enjoyed by every 
read to you one time... .. somethin’ member of the family—every month, all through the year. 
about home-keepin’ hearts being the Just fill out one, two or all of the coupons below. We'll do the rest. 


What’s more, we will send a delightful Christmas gift card to arrive on 
Christmas morning with your season’s greetings. 


JUDGE 


16 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


happiest? It . . . it’s true, Jed.” 

To avoid her eyes the boy peered out 
the dormer window. Through the twi- 
light mists he could see the distant lights 
of the city. It was a beautiful city, he 





thought. Made the more so because RATA NA RAN RA ANA NA RNR RR AIR BGR AGA RGR NGA RSR SR SAIS. 
- ; ; sec 
a ghey a od — - i acces ¢................ Send JUDGE to the following as a gift: 
soft violet eyes ..... He rose with | ema 3 5 me ek. Bete tt et 
sudden determination. | u 
“It’s no use, moms!” he said. “I’m | I a i ai Bi hae 2 a ae eae eee 
lenviel’ . . 00 I'm through!” 
The woman rose, too. “I'll help you 01a ecncrnnsennavrcenssnenensntonsneentnstuansnansaencmnesesoneanss wove SUMRC....---n20--n-nsneeneneeeenceeenenenseneeees 
pack, Jed,” she said simply. “Best git | a 
away afore yer paw gits ack.” EK RE RE NE NR REE BR HOR HR BE BES ER TR GE LRA RRR SR RSA 
Hesitantly she gathered up his few | —— 





belongings. Every garment she helped 
him stow in the battered old suit-case 
caused her a fresh pang. This little 
home, she thought: It wasn’t much. But 
their all sharing it together had made 





















it a palace! And now her Jed... . 

her little boy was leaving ..... no TE LL LR OO eR ee OE Te Ne, oe 

longer cared. Choking back the tears 

she turned to him again: Address -.....--------eeeneeneencensencesceneec een eeceecensenseneenenneenseteanennennnantanesencasanenectnnnenneteeteaescs 
“You... . you ain’t really told me ; . 

yet why yer leavin, Jed,” she murmured. | OI aannnannnnnennnnnenvnorenevoernovoveenvorenrerrnenernerneecnnennennnne OE  ensenerroesenrerentecerypersose 
“Heck!” said the youth. “I got a girl | LARA NG RA NANA ANANSI, IR SRR GEAR IR SR SELES. 

in that city. I want to settle down, git a | Christmas Gift Prices 

PP ORS marry the girl and be some. | 1 one year subscription Sans $1.50 

body, and I can’t do it bumping around | 2 one year subscriptions 2.75 

the country in this confounded trailer.” | 3 one year subscriptions . 4.00 

—NorRMAN H. GIrK. | Additional postage to foreign countries—$1.00 for each subscription year. 
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dO eR SCA A a AERO Ree ee RIROROeD tiene ee OS eS ee ns 
"THE Campus News-sheet gets results. 
The Hille Bank advertised for a | I oo oi TS ABT a hhceatato eensnesnishcsnnisinssliveiusrtteesisitininissoecilsiasipasdigas 
night watchman last Wednesday and 
that night the bank was robbed. ee Ee EY Ce I State 

















—Carolina Buccaneer 








IF | DARE SAY SO 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


I I were managing MAYOR LA- 
GUARDIA I'd keep his picture out 
of the papers and get a special micro- 
phone that would deepen his voice. De- 
= his faults, he’s still the best Mayor 
or his looks I've ever seen . . . But one 
should be thankful for any sort of 
Mayor, I ye most of them are so 
iggy . . . And in Yonkers they're all 
heated up about changing to city man- 
ager rule. I’ve lived in two towns that 
had city managers. In one, a new gang 
of crooks took charge under the city 
manager; in the other they just kept the 
old gang . . . and I have seen many 
things under the sun, but this I know: 
You don’t change people by changing 
laws or forms . . . J. B. PRIESTLY says 
he likes America. In return, permit me to 
say I like PRIESTLY. In Arizona I read 
his Midnight on the Desert, and was ex- 
alted, because the author so gently leads 
you to the quiet glory of the desert . . . 
And what is this I hear about how Gone 
With the Wind is really on the shelf 
until a certain male actor’s present con- 
tract runs out? Please tell me, too, wheth- 
er actresses pay press agents to get them 
mentioned as the absolutely-positively- 
definite-and-certain final choice for the 
part of SCARLETT O'HARA .. . But 
this habit of making black marks on 
white paper is not easily overcome in 
one’s mature years. I started writing a 
going-away letter to my daughter 
MARY, the week before she went to 
college. I’m still writing it in spare mo- 
ments, and, GOD help me, it’s already 


GO) [IO 


more than one hundred thousand words 
long . . . All letter mail should go by 
air. Toting letters, small or large, around 
the country on steam trains 1s an anti- 
quated business . . . It was a bit of a 
wrench to see the Omaha Bee-News go 
flooey. I cubbed on the News when it 
was fighting the Bee, and got myself 
gloriously beaten by gangsters. Like mak- 
ing a great touchdown for alma mater 
just before she shuts up shop for good 
. .. WALTER O'KEEFE tells me that 
a radio gagman is apt to get gag-drunk, 
as a fighter gets punch-drunk. A famous 
gagster was paid $1,500 a week to grind 
out jokes for a certain air show last sea- 
son, and in three weeks resigned, not 
having cracked a single gag . . . and I 
know comic strippers who get that way. 
They'll be going like a clipper, stunsails 
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alow and aloft, and of a sudden will run 
into dead calm, without a gag to flut- 
ter a sail or a thought to steer her by. 
Some I’ve known have got out of the 
doldrums only by getting richly plastered 
... G. B. SHAW admits he’s too old 
to lecture. I wish he’d have thought of 
that before he delivered his sillyass 
speech at the Metropolitan Opera House 
a few years ago. I never saw a big man 
make a smaller splash in a puddle than 
he did that night. . . . Bang-bang tales 
on the air got a set-back when a twelve- 
year-old kid shot his teacher while strut- 
ting his stuff after the manner of his 
favorite radio hero. 


LD ED HOWE, as we Kansans al- 
ways called him, didn’t believe in 
SHAKESPEARE or GOD, and, I sus- 
pect, for the same reason. He couldn’t 
understand or appreciate them. I liked 
his aphorisms and his Story of a Country 
Town, but his — grouch and his 
naive worship of bankers bored me al- 
ways .. . Now HENRY MENCKEN 
has a grouch, but it’s a pleasant, smiling, 
beer-guzzler’s grouch, and he couldn’t be 
boring, even when he writes about his 
ancestors. MENCKEN isn’t sore at the 
world; he’s just amused because the 
world thinks it’s somebody ... A girl 
once went to a funeral, and saw a lonely 
mourner, standing afar off until the cor- 
tege had left the cemetery. Then saw 
him walk to the grave, and weep alone. 
The girl became MRS. BILL LENGEL, 
told BILL of the incident, and he, build- 
ing backward from the scene at the grave, 
wrote a novel, which is Candles in the 
Wind ...and I saw JOAN LOWELL, 
lately back from Brazil, subdued, quiet, 
and vowing she'll write no more. I could 
hardly believe her the JOAN of the hell- 
roaring days and ways of Cradle of the 
Deep . . . Good title, that was, SIR 
FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., wrote a 
book and called it that, back in 1920. It 
was full of tall tales of the Caribbean. 
.. . But for a title coincidence, I'll take 
Paths of Glory, two books of the same 
title, done by two COBBS, IRVIN and 
HUMPHREY, two decades apart. And 
HUMPHREY didn’t know IRVIN had 
ever written such a book . 


BST piece I’ve seen about the Chinese 

and Japs at war was by PEARL 
BUCK, in Asia. That woman knows her 
Orient . . . Neither side in this Eastern 


war places any value on human life. A 
fellow is as well off dead as alive, and 
maybe better. So it’s no trick at all to 
slaughter civilians and kill prisoners . . . 
and the Japs can’t understand the pious 
notes they've been getting from the 
Western nations, urging them to confine 
their killing to people in uniform. What 
difference can a suit of clothes make 
about a man’s fitness to be killed? We're 
out to steal China and kill off the Chi- 
nese, clothes or no clothes... A droll 

ple, and much given to philosophy 
. .. EDDIE WINDSOR is conducting a 
smart campaign for a seat in Parliament 
in his home country. He’s going about 
the world a bit, and lets it leak out that 
he’s studying housing conditions of the 
working people . . . That burns up the 
politicians at home and His Royal Nin. 
compoopity, the KING. Mention 4ous- 
ing within earshot of Buckingham pal- 
ace, and the very walls sweat . . . EDDIE 
will let off a quiet statemerit now and 
again, and then he'll go home and run 
for office on a rehabilitation program. 
And who, do you think, will win that 
race? 


GENE FOWLER has rung the bell 

again, with a novel called Salute to 
Yesterday . . . THE PRESIDENT is 
thinking up a successor to JIM FARLEY. 
Fair warning: WIZARD EVANS is a 
Kluxer, and don’t say I didn’t tell you so, 
MR. PRESIDENT .. . More than 11,000 

le are murdered in the U.S. annu- 
ally. HOMER CUMMINGS would stop 
it by registering the guns. Just another 
vain law, HOMER. It would keep weap- 
ons from law-abiders, but do you think 
any mobster would conscientiously re- 
frain from murder because his pistol 
wasn’t registered? . . . But then, of 
course, it does give you something to 
talk loud about whenever anybody asks 
you: Why is my bank-wrecker at large? 
. . . It is rumored that FATHER 
COUGHLIN is back on the air. He has 
won his place in history as the ace shush 
of all time. If HOOVER had had the 
recipe that was used later on COUGH- 
LIN, he could have shushed SMEDLEY 
BUTLER, and F. D. R. might even have 
muted HUGH JOHNSON with the 
same medicine . . . We've had much 
talk about “the duty of every citizen to 
vote.” On the contrary, it is the duty of 


everybody to refrain from voting unless 
he knows why he’s voting for whom. 
Random voting ought to be punished by 
public flogging, and election day posters 
should read: Citizens will stay indoors 
all day unless they know what the hell 
it’s all about. 
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WEEKLY BENEFIT 


Limited Sickness and Accident Policy 


Noeta American’s Premier Policy is 
not life insurance or old-age insur- 
ance. It is specific protection against 
the many common sicknesses and acci- 
dents that are happening about us every 
day. Think for a minute! If you had to 
have an appendicitis operation .. . if 
you were struck by an automobile, 
would your income continue? Would 
your savings be ample to tide you 
over? Or would you need help? In case 
of specific sickness and accidents, the 
Premier Policy pays you $25.00 a week 
in cash; helps with your doctors’ and 
hospital bills, provides an emergency 
fund to help return you from where you 
were hurt or taken ill, and provides a 
principal sum of $10,000. Under it you 
are protected, whether at home or 
traveling in the United States, Canada 
or Europe. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men and women from 16 to 69 years 
of age are eligible, and no medical ex- 
amination is required. The total prem- 
ium is $10.00 for a full year’s protection 
—less than 3c a day. There are no other 
dues or assessments. Even this low 
premium may be paid in small monthly 
installments if preferred. 





TOTAL COST ONLY 


$10 A YEAR 


Can Be Paid Monthly If Desired 





SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE 
INCLUDED WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE 


Pays $25 Weekly Benefit for stated 
disabling injuries sustained while rid- 
ing in or driving a private automobile 
or by being struck by any moving con- 
veyance, 


DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


The North Ameriean Accident Insur- 
ance Company is the oldest and largest 
exclusive sickness and accident insur- 
ance company in America. It has given 
protection against sickness and acci- 
dents for more than 51 years... more 
than $23,000,000 has been paid out in 
claims. North American operates un- 


der the supervision of 47 State Insur- 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
747 Title Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 


Established 1886—51 Years * 


KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 





AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 


ance Departments, and its Premier 
Limited Policy—free from “red tape” 
—is issued with the guarantee, that if 
not found completely satisfactory, it 
may be returned at any time within 
ten days, and the premium paid will be 
refunded in full. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Send in the coupon below for the 
FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympathy” 
which explains simply and clearly, 
without legal terms, exactly what the 
Premier Policy offers you. You owe it 
to your family and yourself to read the 
details of this specific protection against 
accidents and sickness. The booklet will 
come to you through the mail, so that 
you may read it over in the privacy of 
your home—and there is no obligation 
whatever. Write today! 


f North American | Free Booklet # 
1 Accident Insurance Co., | 
' 747 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey ' 


{ I would like to receive a copy of your z 

FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympathy” 

5 threugh the mails. I understand there is 
no obligation. i 


i 
| Name 
4 
I Street 
i 


I City State....: 
= ee ee eee 














“Do smokers appreciate 


the Costlier Tobaccos in Camels ?~ 


HELEN HICKS (righ? : 
“I smoke Camels 
constantly without 
a sign of ‘jittery 
nerves. I know 
Gene Sarazen, Law- 
son Little, and a lot 
of other topnotch 
golfers smoke 
Camels too. Camels 
are the last word 
in mildness.” 





A QUESTION ASKED BY MANY PEOPLE ——— 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS 
left): “Where I go, 
Camels go with me. 
Camels help make 
my monotonous ex- 
plorer’s diet taste 
good and digest 
more smoothly.” 


igest-Selling 
: | 


Camels have given more 
people more pleasure than 
any other cigarette! 


ND this didn’t happen by 
A chance. Camels are the larg- 
est-selling cigarette in America 
because people can and do appre- 
ciate finer, costlier tobaccos. 

Millions have given Camels the 
severest test—they have smoked 
them steadily. And have learned 
to trust those finer tobaccos to 
give them more of the pleasure 
they want in smoking. If you are 
not a Camel smoker, try them. 
See if you, too, don’t agree 
with those who find more enjoy- 
ment in Camel's costlier tobaccos. 


NEW CAMEL CARAVAN 
2 great shows in a single hour’s entertainment! 


Includes “Jack Oakie College” and Benny Goodman's “Swing School’’! 
60 fast minutes of grand fun and music. Every Tuesday night at 9:30 pm 
F.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 


JOSELYN LIBBY 

right): “I smoke 
Camels—nothing 
else! Asa secretary, 
I have to be on my 
toes every minute. 
When I feel fa- 
tigued, I take time 
out for a Camel and 
get a quick ‘lift.’ 
‘I'd walk a mile for 
a Camel!’” 


; 
4 
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SHIP’S ENGINEER, 
George Bucking- 
ham (/eft): “Ashore 
or afloat, you won't 
catch me without 
a good supply of 
Camels handy. No 
sir! I've been smok- 
ing em for years. | 
just never tire of 
that agreeable taste 
of Camels!” 





